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V. F. Catverton is the editor of ‘The Modern Monthly’, which he founded 
as ‘The Modern Quarterly’ in 1923, and which has assumed a significant position 
in American radical thought. The author of several works on sociology and 
literature, he contributes a comprehensive and fascinating survey of the modern 
trend in American literature in ‘Literature As A Revolutionary Force’. 


J. Avex Arkin, who lives in Montreal and has written for several Canadian 
periodicals, discusses the constitutional difficulties facing Mr. Bennett and 
presents the case for rewriting rather than revising the Canadian constitution. 


A. C. BALLANTINE, editorial writer on the Calgary ‘Albertan’, tells from his 
own experience why newspapers are ‘like that’ and places the responsibility 
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Rewriting the National Constitution 


By J. ALEX. AIKIN 


HE logical and inevitable movement of time and 

events has brought the Canadian constitutional 

question into practical politics. A committee of 
nine members of the House of Commons has been 
appointed to study and report on the best method 
for amending the British North America Act so as 
to give adequate power to the Federal authority to 
deal effectively with urgent economic problems 
which are national in scope. The committee in- 
cludes Hugh Guthrie, Ernest Lapointe, J. L. Ralston, 
J. S. Woodsworth and Henri Bourassa, representing 
the best thought and ability in the House. 

The situation which has developed in Canada 
relative to the national constitution cannot be attri- 
buted to any party or leader. In years past political 
leaders who were active in support of imperial con- 
stitutional progress, steadfastly avoided, even 
evaded, similar Canadian issues. But within the past 
few years the attitude of public men has changed. 
Representative leaders, Federal and provincial, can- 
didly proclaim their support for reconstruction and 
amendment of the B.N.A. Act so that it may express 
the public life and policy of Canada. There has been 
an inclination on the part of some, according to 
Premier R. B. Bennett, to be intolerant as to the 
desirability or necessity of amending the statute, 
which represents a compromise, a fact tersely stated. 

The imperative character of Canadian social 
problems and the urgent demands for relief in the 
past five years have impressed responsible leaders 
of thought and politics with the need for revision of 
the B.N.A. Act in order that the Federal Parliament 
and Government may exercise direct control over 
the social functions, for which they have been pay- 
ing a large proportion of costs without any corre- 
sponding right of administration. 

The social emergency, new to Canadians, has 
directed attention to the constitutional document as 
an outworn instrument, no longer expressing the 
principles and standards of the British Empire or of 
Canada. The B.N.A. Act served to create the Fed- 
eral union and to make legislative provisions for its 
operation. The chapters devoted to the first census, 
the number and boundaries of Federal constituen- 





cies, the municipalities, and the financial provisions 
are, quite obviously, the lumber of scaffolding. 
Those sections of the Act referring to royal assent, 
reserve of legislation and the status and functions of 
the Governor-General, no longer express the oper- 
ating principles of the Empire and call for new 
statement. A constitution may express political prin- 
ciples, leaving legislative details to be provided by 
those responsible under the law of the constitution. 

In the light of the urgent needs for reconstruc- 
tion of the constitution to meet current social obliga- 
tions, Canadian handling of the Westminster Statute 
in 1931 reflects more caution than courage on the 
part of our leaders. The premiers of Ontario and 
Quebec united in demanding intervention to prevent 
the draft bill going through the British House. The 
Westminster Act was designed to go into effect De- 
cember ist, 1931. Preliminary confirmation by the 
Dominion Parliaments was necessary The provinces 
of Canada were called into conference at Ottawa, 
April 7th-8th, 1931, and a clause approved for in- 
sertion in the Westminster bill, providing that it 
would not apply to repeal, amendment, or alteration 
of the B.N.A. Acts, 1867-1930, or to any rule, order, 
or regulation made thereunder. All the provinces 
approved the procedure. 

Had the Westminster Act been allowed to pass 
as originally written and agreed to at the Imperial 
Conference in London, 1930, the Parliament of Can- 
ada would have had full legislative competence to 
deal with the problem. Now, however, it is still 
necessary to go to London for any amendment to the 
B.N.A. Act, a purely Canadian affair. Not until a 
formula is agreed on between the Federal and pro- 
vincial leaders, will it be possible to have the British 
Parliament remove this self-imposed handicap on 
Canadian legislative competence. 

One cannot conceive of the British born John A. 
Macdonald, first Prime Minister of Canada, allowing 
such a boon to get past him, if it had been within 
his reach. As a constructive builder of foundations, 
he was jealous of anything that would derogate from 
the central authority. Sir Robert Borden and New- 
ton W. Rowell, Union government leaders, took 

















advanced ground on constitutional questions. 
Ernest Lapointe and Henri Bourassa both regard the 
rights of their French-Canadian compatriots as 
equally secure with their English-Canadian fellow 
citizens as with the British Parliament. 

Faced with the indecisive attitude of the pro- 
vinces and the need for action, Premier Bennett 
consented to the compromise Had he been the dic- 
tator some of his critics insist he is, he would have 
opposed intervention and allowed the Westminster 
Act to go through, leaving the constitutional issue 
to be settled later in Canada. Then he would have 
had all the boys from the provinces coming to Ot- 
tawa, hat in hand. But he chose to meet them half 
way, just as he did in the invitation to a conference 
on the eve of his departure for Geneva in 1934. 

If that invitation had been accepted and the con- 
ference with the provinces been successful, it is 
probable that the Prime Minister would have pro- 
ceeded on the lines of precedent for rearrangement 
indicated in the debate on the unemployment and 
farm relief measure, April 11th-13th, 1934. Failure 
to co-operate made it expedient to seek another 
route for the Federal social programme. 

In a candid discussion of the situation April 11th, 
last year, Mr. Bennett intimated that when you 
come to deal with the problem of creating the facili- 
ties to meet the unemployment situation you are 
confronted with divided jurisdiction. ‘Unless there 
is a rearrangement of the powers of this Parliament 
and of the legislatures of the provinces, in the very 
nature of things the [social] problem cannot be dealt 
with,’ he stated. 


* * * 


ANY of those who listened with interest to 
the series of five radio addresses by the 
Prime Minister early in January were sur- 
prised that he disregarded the constitutional ques- 
tion. But they did not have to wait long to learn 
the reason. On January 29th, when he introduced 
the resolution for the employment and social insur- 
ance commission, and for unemployment and social 
insurance, the Prime Minister assured the House 
that he had no doubt whatever as to the constitu- 
tionality of the bill to be submitted to Parliament 
being within the legislative powers of that body. 
Two reasons were given in support of the claim 
that the unemployment and social insurance meas- 
ures were within the competence of Parliament: 
(1) Canada entered into a treaty of peace as part 
of the British Empire. In that treaty, ratified by the 
Parliament of Canada, express provision was made, 
not only in the covenant of the League of Nations, 
but also in one of the articles of the treaty, for mat- 
ters dealing with questions of labour. Canada was 
represented at the 1919 Washington conference of 
the International Labour Organization, which deter- 
mined that certain acts were advisable and that a 
certain course of conduct should be pursued with 
respect to labour. Recommendations had been made 
from time to time by the Federal Government of the 
day to the provinces. But he knew no reason why 
Parliament should not exercise its power under 
section 132 of the B.N.A. Act, and deal as part of 
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the British Empire with the obligations accepted 
and created under the peace treaty and by subse. 
quent conferences. Parliament had ratified many 
conventions arrived at, ‘and ratifications will be 
sought with respect to other matters that have to do 
with social problems and social legislation,’ Mr, 
Bennett added. 

(2) The Prime Minister argued ‘there is another 
reason which is wider still than that in the narrow 
constitutional sense. Since we first began to con- 
sider these matters there has been a widening con- 
ception of the power of the Federal authority with 
respect to many matters. In the aviation case, for 
instance, it was held that the Federal power had 
exclusive jurisdiction to deal with matters pertain- 
ing to the use of the air. In the radio case a similar 
decision was reached. Therefore, we have in the 
terms of the judgment of the court of last resort 
a statement in both cases of the widening sense of 
the power of the central authority, and when these 
two are coupled with the additional powers that 
have to do with interprovincial and international 
trade, peace, order and good government, and the 
power of taxation for the purpose of making contri- 
butions to such a fund, the law officers of the Crown 
have no doubt, the Minister of Justice [Mr. Guthrie] 
is clear, that in the light of the decisions as we now 
have them, the legislation in the terms in which it 
will be offered to this house is within the compet- 
ence of this Parliament.’ 

Later on and in reply to Mr. Woodsworth, Mr. 
Bennett stated that in unemployment insurance, 
‘we are now dealing with a national matter’. Relief 
is one thing; insurance is another Under the unitary 
system of government in England they could deal 
with relief. ‘I fear this Parliament has no jurisdic- 
tion over direct relief in that sense, nor has the 
treaty anything to do with it, nor have the provis- 
ions of the British North America Act anything to 
do with it.’ 

When introducing Bill No. 8 to provide for un- 
employment and social insurance, the Prime Minis- 
ter said: ‘It is my judgment that the Parliament of 
Canada has jurisdiction with respect to this matter 
for the reasons I indicated. Those reasons spring 
from the duty which rests upon us to discharge the 
obligations to Canadian labour. They rest also upon 
the right of this Parliament to legislate for peace, 
order and good government. They rest also upon 
the fact that legislation of this character affects in- 
ternational and interprovincial trade, and the main- 
tenance of equitable relations between the provinces 
is undoubtedly affected by such legislation.’ 

‘On all these grounds, and others that need not be 
discussed, I am clearly of the opinion, having regard 
to the decisions in the aviation case and the radio 
case, that this proposed legislation is intra vires,’ 
was his concluding argument on the constitutional 
issue. 

Making good in fulfilment of his interpretation 
of the Federal authority, the Prime Minister intro- 
duced five resolutions, on February 8th, for approval 
of Parliament, covering Seamen’s Articles of Agree- 
ment; Marking of Weight on Heavy Packages 
Transported by Vessels; Protection Against Acci- 
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dent of Workers Employed in Loading or Unloading; 
Weekly Day of Rest in Industrial Undertakings; and 
the Eight-Hour Day and Forty-Eight Hour Week 
in Industrial Undertakings. 

* * 


PEED and surprise in strength are important 
elements in political as in military strategy. The 
reform programme outlined by the Prime Min- 

ister in the radio addresses captured the imagination 
of the Canadian people. The statement made to the 
House of the constitutional base, on which he rested 
his social and economic reform structure, was a 
manoeuvre that outwitted the Opposition fora time. 
But Ernest Lapointe is a man of great resources, 
and he was able to rally the spirits of his men that 
afternoon with a series of former statements of 
opinion by representative supporters of the Bennett 
ministry that proved to be a most enjoyable event 
for the Liberals. 

The draft convention for a forty-hour week at 
the 1934 conference of the I.L.0. at Geneva was 
recalled as the objective of labour, rather than the 
48-hour week. The obligations on the Federal state 
were fulfilled if the terms of conventions were 
passed on to the parties upon whom rested the com- 
petent authority for their fulfilment, Mr. Lapointe 
argued. The interpretation placed on Canadian 
obligations under the treaty by the Minister of 
Justice in 1920, the Rt. Hon. C. J. Doherty, were 
read. The opinion of J. S. Woodsworth in 1924 on 
the issue was quoted, in agreement with others, that 
the obligation to approve and implement rested with 
the provinces. The action of the then Prime Minister, 
Rt. Hon’ W. L. Mackenzie King in 1924, limiting 
work on Federal construction to eight hours in the 
day and forty-eight in the week was cited. The 
favourable opinion of the distinguished late Eugene 
Lafleur was given. The opinion and attitude of Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Meighen, a former Prime Minister, in 
the debate of 1924, was recalled. The Prime Min- 
ister’s invitation to the provincial premiers to meet 
in conference, and the proposed agenda were read, 
to the delight of the Opposition. To that he added 
the action of Dr. Riddell, Canadian representative 
at Geneva, at the 1934 conference in failure to 
support the forty-hour draft convention, and quoted 
from the judgment on the aviation case the state- 
ment of fact by the court that aeronautics were not 
classed under property and civil rights, implying 
that Federal regulation of hours and wages might 
collide with that provision in section 92 of the 
B.N.A. Act. It was all relevant and interesting, if 
inconclusive, material. 

Mackenzie King’s contribution to solution of the 
constitutional and social problems was worthy of 
him and his life-long interest in and devotion to 
economic and social questions. His speech of Janu- 
ary 21st, on the address in reply to the speech from 
the Throne, was marked by sound strategy and 
discretion, and from that date the equilibrium of 
the Liberal party was restored. His recital of the 
Liberal party’s record for progressive legislation 
was with powerful effect, proof that it was no 
deathbed. repentance on the eve of an election, 
warrant for him to express his belief that Premier 
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Bennett’s social legislative programme was an elec- 
tion scheme, an estimate supplemented later by J. L. 
Ralston’s opinion that the reform programme was 
born of a feeling of desperation. As an experienced 
lawyer, Mr. Bennett should have given the House 
more of an explanation for the stand he had assumed 
on the constitutional issue, in Col. Ralston’s opinion. 

Dealing with the constitution, Mr. King believed 
that through conference and reason it would be pos- 
sible to obtain by consent and good-will—though not 
by coercion—whatever was needed by way of 
amendment to the B.N.A. Act. He did not subscribe 
to the doctrine of unanimity. The Act had proved 
to be a marvellous achievement, but required 
amendment in some particulars. The first amend- 
ment that should be secured was the recognition of 
the right of this country to amend its own constitu- 
tion. That should be the first step, Mr. King 
declared. The uncomprising opposition of Premier 
Taschereau and his ministers to all amendments 
weakens the prospects for action by the Federal 
Liberal leader. 


* * * 


HERE is difference of opinion as to the implied 

effect of indirect control over the constitution. 

Viscount James Bryce, eminent constitutional 
author, was of opinion that ‘the theoretic or 
technical sovereignty of the British Parliament 
provides a more convenient method of altering the 
constitution than the complicated machinery created 
for that purpose in the United States and Australia, 
and is even more certain to give a dissident minority 
whatever consideration it deserves.’ 

On the other hand, that most distinguished 
current authority on imperial constitutional ques- 
tions, Professor Arthur Berriedale Keith, author of 
The Constitutional Law of the Dominions (pub- 
lished by Macmillans) is of the opinion that the 
necessity of going to Westminster for amendments 
to the national constitution, involves a diminution 
of formal if not real status. In the light of the fact 
that Canada was offered complete legislative com- 
petence and turned it aside, temporarily let it be 
stated, it is obvious that Professor Keith puts the 
case mildly. ee 


HE fiction persists in the compact theory, that 

amendments to the B.N.A. Act can only be 

made by unanimous consent of the provinces. 
But in point of fact, that procedure has not been 
followed in the sixty-seven years of Confederation. 
Unanimity is a recent interpretation. In Lord 
Haldane’s opinion, the whole vitality and ambit of 
the Canadian constitution was a surrender, if you 
like, and then devolution. The provinces were 
created de novo by the imperial statute, in that 
distinguished jurist’s opinion. 

At the 1927 conference with the provinces, 
Ernest Lapointe, then Minister of Justice, proposed 
as a formula for amendment, a joint resolution of 
both Houses, plus a majority of the provinces, pre- 
ferably two-thirds. He excepted sections 92-93 and 
133 of the B.N.A. Act relative to the cultural 
rights of French-Canada. Those sections are not in 
dispute, either as to the rights or as to the inalien- 
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able and permanent integrity of their place in the 
constitution. 

Professor Keith states that the desired formula 
should involve safeguards for language and religion, 
so that Quebec could negative any proposal which 
in her opinion menaced the safeguards. Amend- 
ments in other matters might be made when to 
approval of the Parliament of Canada by perhaps 
two-thirds majorities of either House was added a 
majority of the provinces, including Ontario and 
Quebec. 


* * * 


N his new book, America’s Tragedy, published by 
Scribners, James Truslow Adams offers a well- 
informed discussion of the prolonged conflict 

arising out of issues relative to the national consti- 
tution. The Articles of Confederation, 1776, like the 
constitution of the Confederacy, 1861, were designed 
to extend the minimum of authority to the Federal 
government. One decade of the first constitution 
served to convince thoughtful observers that a much 
stronger central executive was essential to save the 
Union. The constitution of 1787 was indeed a com- 
promise, but it created a Federal Union that was 
able to withstand the assaults of time and events. 
Shay’s rebellion was the last straw which made it 
inevitable that a strong federal government should 
be created. Delay meant danger, a fact when appre- 
ciated that led to decisive action. 


In a highly interesting recital of facts relative 
to the situation created by the Civil War, Adams 
recalls incidents to support the view that insistence 
on exercise of states rights by member states of the 
Confederacy led to their defeat. If Johnston had 
been retained in command against Sherman, the 
Union general never would have got through to the 
sea. Delay probably would have led to a compromise 
peace, permitting the South to secede. State gov- 
ernors deliberately held back men and supplies 
which, if available, would have enabled Lee to act 
more aggressively, with potentially decisive results 
for the Confederacy. Extreme states rights defeated 
the South in the major objective. 


When one considers the struggle through which 
the United States came and the animosity and 
misunderstandings which militated against the 
Union, the demands of the Maritime and Western 
provinces appear moderate and reasonable. The 
Canadian problem is quite soluble. 


It is paradoxical that while the B.N.A. Act did 
create a strong Federal authority, holding the 
residuum of legal rights, judgments of the courts in 
the interim have been favourable to the provinces 
to a surprising degree. More recent judgments have 
been favourable to the Federal authority. Conserva- 
tion of provincial rights will work for the permanent 
good of Canada. The occasional talk of uniting the 
three Maritime provinces into one, and the three 
Prairie provinces into one, places too much value 
on the questionable economy, and too little on the 
imponderable value of local autonomy, with all it 
means in contentment and self-respect to the people 
concerned. 
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HAT form the rewritten constitution will 

take is a matter that calls for careful con- 

sideration, not only by legal experts but by 
men responsible to the Canadian people. 

The B.N.A. Act was written as a ‘constitution 
similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom,’ 
a principle to be steadfastly adhered to in the task 
of rewriting the document. Brevity and the 
accepted principles of the British constitution are 
much to be preferred to an extensive written docu- 
ment, designed to be explicit but liable to be misin- 
terpreted. British constitutional procedure is based 
on the principle of the supremacy of Parliament. 
While sovereignty is divided in a federal state, it 
is important to conserve that principle of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty, rather than to hedge parlia- 
mentary and executive authority with restrictions. 

There are four directions from which the 
opportunity for revision calls to action: (1) It 
appears to be opportune and advisable for the 
Federal and provincial governments to take concur- 
rent action to secure and retain control over the 
national constitution. For reasons of expediency, 
positive exercise of that right extended in the West- 
minster Act was deferred. Had it been accepted, 
the duty of agreement on a formula for revision 
would have been a logical sequence, an affair for 
Canadians to settle, rather than as at present, resting 
with an external legislature. 

The British Parliament will not delay action, 
once the petition is duly presented. It is no secret 
that they prefer to be quit of the responsibility. 
When the authority over the constitution rests 
where it belongs, with the Parliament of Canada, the 
procedure and formula may be agreed on and the 
instrument rewritten. 

(2) In his letter of August 29th, 1934, to the 
provincial premiers, the Prime Minister made 
reference to social functions and to wages, hours 
and working conditions of labour, thereby offering 
the entire social field for discussion, in harmony 
with their own claims of exclusive jurisdiction. 

The fact that the Industrial Disputes Act is ultra 
vires of the Parliament of Canada has proved a 
weakness in settlement of disputes. It would simplify 
the situation if the Federal authority had jurisdic- 
tion in regulation of industry as of trade and 
commerce, particularly in view of the social legisla- 
tion now before Parliament. It would add to the 
financial competence of the provinces if they were 
relieved of financial responsibility for the more 
costly social functions. Unemployment and social 
insurance are regarded by social workers as 
essential to better control of the situation in adverse 
periods as well as in normal times. 

After experience with Federal grants to the 
provinces for roads and technical education, the 
Mackenzie King ministry reached the conclusion 
that revenue from taxation levied by one taxing 
power and expended by another authority, is con- 
trary to sound political economy. 

(3) There is widespread demand for amendment 
of the provisions in the B.N.A. Act for allotment 
of the field of taxation, with a view to economy. It 
may be admitted that this is a difficult matter. 
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Logically, the Federal authority will be averse to 
restriction of the right extended in section 91 of 
the B.N.A. Act, to raise money by any mode or 
system of taxation. With assumption of new com- 
mitments, it will not be disposed to consider limita- 
tions on taxation, except by arrangement. Better 
co-ordination seems to be wanted 

Unquestionably, the burden on realty has been 
far too heavy in not a few communities in the past 
decade. Particular attention should be paid to see 
how that burden may be lightened through Federal 
assumption of social functions. 

Control over imports must rest with the Federal 
and national authority, and unrestricted inter- 
provincial free trade will continue. This carries 
with it the right of indirect taxation. On that issue 
there is likely to be some controversy but the out- 
come is not in doubt. 

The problem of better terms is due for readjust- 
ment. There will be general agreement that the 
special subsidy of $1,600,000 a year to the Maritimes 
be made permanent. British Columbia is in receipt 
of $350,000 a year less than the average paid to the 
three Maritime provinces, although their average 
population is 40 per cent. less than the Pacific coast 
province. Nothing but good can come out of an 
effort to secure an all-round equitable arrangement. 
A special subsidy of $750,000 will be paid British 
Columbia during the current 1934-35 fiscal year. 

Prior to 1920, dating back to 1897, British 
Columbia was the only province that imposed an 
income tax. It is an important feature of their public 
finance, not to be interfered with except for purposes 
of economy in collection. 

The local burdens of the provinces and muni- 
cipalities are heavy. Increased cost for protection of 
person and property, fire, police, administration of 
justice, public health and public works, make it 
imperative to have a fair rearrangement of the field 
of taxation. 


Education costs Canada $164,000,000 a year. Of 
that total Ontario expended $67,307,845 in 1932; 
Quebec $37,532,879; Saskatchewan $14,212,632; 
Alberta $12,722,887; Manitoba $11,047,483; British 
Columbia $11,028,264; Nova Scotia $5,664,088; New 
Brunswick $3,727,681; Prince Edward Island $639,- 
801. This is accepted as a provincial obligation not 
to be altered. 

(4) A reduction in membership of the Senate 
and House of Commons is overdue. Public opinion 
demands it. The provinces generally have acted to 
reduce their representation. 

The 17th. Parliament of Canada with 245 mem- 
bers is based on a unit of 36,000 population, which 
compares with a unit of 70,000 in the British House 
and 300,000 at Washington. 

If the Canadian unit were raised to 60,000 it 
would provide for a House of 170 members as fol- 
lows: Ontario, 58; Quebec, 48; Saskatchewan, 16; 
Alberta, Manitoba and British Columbia, 10 each; 
Nova Scotia, 8; New Brunswick, 7, and P.E. Island, 
2, which with one for the Yukon, makes the 170. 
The sessional indemnity could then be increased to 
$6,000, just half the indemnity at Washington. 

Section 51 of the B.N.A. Act provides 65 mem- 
bers for Quebec. But the principle of representation 
by population, adopted in the Constitutional Act of 
1841, assures all the provinces equitable repre- 
sentation. 

Membership in the Senate of Canada might be 
reduced to eighty, allowing twenty from each of the 
four geographical and political regions The term 
for senators might be fixed at six years, one half to 
retire every three years. 

The candid recognition given by the imperial 
conferences in war and post-war years to evolution 
of the constitution of the Empire, notably the 1926 
conference, suggests the idea of a rewritten rather 
than a revised constitution of Canada. 


Why Are Newspapers Like That? 


By A. C. BALLANTINE 


REPORTER once confided in me, “The favour- 
ite indoor sport of the people of this place is 
knocking the home town paper.’ But alas! 

the indoor sport is not confined to the home town. 


Of all earthly institutions none is more criti- 
cized than the press. It has more critics and fewer 
friends than any of the world’s governments. It is in 
a slightly worse position than the Christian Church; 
for the Church, though criticized from within and 
from without, still has numberless faithful adher- 
ents who unquestionably accept whatever it 
teaches. The position of the press, moreover, is 
made still more difficult by the paradox that the 
critics call upon it to be the vehicle for circulating 
unfavourable opinions of itself. In fact, the press 
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can claim no class of society as its champion and 
no individual as its unwavering friend. 


Can all this criticism be entirely without founda- 
tion? Manifestly it cannot. In some respects it is a 
condition which the press has brought upon itself, 
ironically, in its very eagerness to serve the public. 
We have the honest critic who disagrees with the 
editorial policy. The newspaper reveres him. There 
is he who dislikes the make-up. There are the two 
great classes once referred to by Professor Leacock 
—those who are grieved because they have not got 
their names in the paper and those who are shocked 
because they have. Another critic is the man with 
a mission. And there are public men who have said 
things they would rather not have said and revile 
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the press for having reported them. At this corner 
you may meet a man who complains that the press 
is too parochial and at that another who says there 
is not enough local news. “Too much war talk,’ says 
one; ‘we’re not getting half the truth,’ whispers an- 
other. Yet another complains that the press is com- 
mercialized, meaning that it has to pay expenses the 
same as any other business enterprise. ... And so on. 
* * ® 

HE convenience of the reader, eagerness to 

serve him in the way he asks, readiness to go to 

almost any length to meet his wish have been 
in some almost untraceable past the genesis of 
nearly all the critics’ complaints. Every newspaper 
endeavours to bring news to the reader in-a form 
which will catch his eye and, having done that, to 
present it in such a form that he may read as much 
or as little of it as interests him. Thus we get the 
headline, often of startling size, and underneath it 
the ‘lead’ which, it is impressed on the apprentice 
journalist, must contain ‘the meat’ of the story. 
After that may follow a succession of paragraphs of 
diminishing importance, but the experienced news- 
paper reader knows that when he has reached that 
part of the story at which it is no longer interesting 
there is no hope of its subsequent revival. 

The consequence of such a system is, even on the 
best newspapers, that the news must frequently be 
exaggerated and sometimes misleading. But it is the 
form in which the public likes its news. Most news- 
papers are the slaves of what they are pleased to call 
‘style’. The style may call for a screamer to catch 
the eye of the prospective customer; very often it 
tricks him into buying a newspaper by appearing to 
have something important to say; for it is a strange 
psychical phenomenon that even the most discrimi- 
nating reader is prone to judge the value of news 
by the size of the type. 

* 


~ * 


EEDLESS to say the value of the public’s gul- 
libility with respect to everything it sees 
in print has not been lost sight of by the 

propagandists. The value of the modern newspaper 
as a vehicle of opinion and the extent of its influence 
on contemporary thought is controversial, but it is 
little disputed that the editorial columns can only 
exercise their influence when they and the news 
columns are mutually supporting. The editorial 
columns start under a handicap. The fact that the 
articles printed there are frankly argumentative in- 
vites disagreement. But the reader who will contest 
every statement in the editorial columns will swal- 
low the contents of the news columns whole and the 
editorial writer can only hope to triumph over him 
if the reader has first been, as it were, disarmed by 
the news columns. It is not often necessary to do 
more than make a news item adequately conspicu- 
ous and leave the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions; having, of course, made sure that the proba- 
bility is minimized of those conclusions being other 
than the publisher wishes him to draw. Such con- 
clusions, moreover, will have the advantage of ap- 
pearing to be the reader’s own and therefore he will 
adhere to them all the more tenaciously. 
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But it has been the experience of newspaper 
history that little harm and a great deal of good has 
been wrought by such methods. A story a day about 
hungry children and sick mothers in squalid homes 
will soon, depend upon it, bring about an inquiry 
into housing conditions. A carefully placed rumour 
that someone earning a sufficient income has been 
able to secure public relief through the influence of 
an alderman will inevitably set other such stories in 
circulation. In a few days twenty or thirty or a 
hundred will be going from mouth to mouth. In 
fact, the stage will very soon be reached when homo 
sapiens, that irrepressible critic of newspapers and 
all their works, will quite innocently join the move. 
ment by crying, ‘Why! The papers don’t tell us half 
the truth! Someone I know knows a man who...’ 
And so another story starts the rounds; the hour has 
come when the press need take little further part in 
the campaign except to see that it does not subside 
prematurely. 

@ ca * 


N examining the charge of ‘sensationalism’ we 
must ask why people read newspapers. To find 
the answer we must first ask why people. read 

anything at all. So far as the majority are concerned 
the answer to both questions is that they read for 
diversion. Some, it is true, read because they wish 
or need to be informed but most because they want 
means of killing time. The newspapers are cheap, 
they are easily portable and they can be thrown 
aside as soon as some more diverting form of recrea- 
tion or business intervenes. The newspaper reader’s 
apology is that he must know ‘what’s going on in the 
world’; so he keeps himself informed on every mur- 
der committed in Chicago and every lynching per- 
petrated in Kentucky; he dips his handkerchief, 
figuratively, into the blood that drips over the edge 
of a Parisian guillotine. Politics is supposed to have 
a high news value but, for every man or woman 
who is interested in politics for politics’ sake, a hun- 
dred look on as objectively as they watch a dog fight 
—and for the same motive. 

The fact is that nearly everyone reads (no matter 
what) to be entertained, and the newspaper reader, 
the devotee of Thomas Hardy and the devourer of 
Edgar Wallace thrillers are all brothers under the 
skin. The elements they demand in their reading 
matter are the same—plenty of action, strong char- 
acters, a conflict of wills and a conclusive dénoue- 
ment. A political campaign is news mostly because 
it is a conflict of wills; the trial of an important law- 
suit for the same reason, especially should a dra- 
matic incident or sensational evidence be unexpect- 
edly superimposed. 

Newspapers, then, arrest attention by means 
closely related to those of the novelist; save that, 
whereas the novelist works his story up to a climax, 
the newswriter must begin at that point in order to 
meet the needs of the great majority who only ‘skim 
through’ the news. 

It will be seen, therefore, that what is called sen- 
sationalism is really only a response to public de- 
mand. So are the alleged shortcomings of the the 
atre. So are many of the teachings and practices of 
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the Church whose Early Fathers, though centuries 
have hallowed their memories until they are thought 
infallible, found it necessary to make concessions to 
prospective converts—concessions which were 
sometimes far from being in harmony with the faith 
as it had been delivered to them. 


HE sensational features of the. news we read 

every day, therefore, originate in the reporter’s 

mind for, remembering the known factors which 
make people buy and read his newspaper, he must 
ever be on the watch for ‘good leads’. The story 
written, it is taken in hand by a copy reader who is 
almost as neutral as the ultimate reader. He has not 
heard the speech or seen the incident the reporter 
has described, and if the story is ‘well written’ he, 
too, falls an easy victim. He therefore writes a head- 
ing for it which may be quite out of proportion to 
the importance of the news, perhaps because he has 
over- or under-estimated the latter, or perhaps for 
no better reason than that particular type of head- 
ing fits into the design on which the news editor 
is planning the page. Theoretically his heading, like 
the reporter’s ‘lead’, has to contain ‘the meat’ of the 
news, but the fact that he has to compress this meat 
into two or three lines of type of just so many letters 
each makes the use of inept words and misleading 
expressions often inevitable. And finally the news 
editor weighs the story’s value and if no better sen- 
sation is available he must make the best he can of 
the material at hand. And since there are many 
readers who read no more than headings and then 
go out into the world and say quite guilelessly, ‘I 
saw it in the paper’, is it any wonder that we some- 
times hear the complaint that the papers do not tell 
the truth? 


Here, then, are some reasons why every news- 
paper—and none is wholly clean or free from sin— 
is to some extent sensational; some reasons why the 
most racy story rather than the most significant gets 
the biggest play. 


OR all the alleged iniquities of the press the 
editor takes the blame. The masses think of the 
editor’s chair as a symbol; the throne from 

which the kingdom of type is ruled and whence the 
sphere of influence beyond is awed. It is flattering, 
yet it is seldom so. Even if it were there are powers 
behind that as behind every throne. The king is not 
omnipotent. Counsellors there are and seers who 
whisper stealthy submonitions. But standing always 
behind the throne is the wicked grand vizier, the 
circulation manager. His job is to sell the paper. If 
the editor must be a student of newspaper reading 
psychology, the circulation manager must know 
newspaper buying psychology. It was probably cir- 
culation managers who first discovered that readers 
really like having the news not merely told to them 
but shouted at them; it was probably circulation 
managers who discovered that the reader demanded 
that the news be first racy, slashing and sententious 
and after that accurate and truthful. Editors and 
reporters generally love truth and abhor ‘doctoring’; 
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but those whose business it is to sell newspapers, 
though they would repudiate the suggestion, appear 
to have long ago decided that it is unavoidable and, 
of course, they have resigned themselves to the situ- 
ation with a heart-wrung ‘Kismet’. 

Every newspaperman will tell you with pride 
that his paper aims at accuracy. It is no mendacious 
boast. He loves accuracy for accuracy’s sake and 
because he dreads the law of libel. One fears that 
the question uppermost in almost every journalistic 
mind is, ‘Is it safe?’ and after that, ‘Is it strictly 
true?’ The possessor of that mind fails to realize 
that his passionate love for Truth is not quite con- 
sistent with the convention which compels him to 
play up a speaker’s most arresting statement, albeit 
the statement may have been nothing more than an 
insignificant parenthesis. If it can be said with com- 
plete certainty that a news item is not libellous and 
with reasonable assurance that it is entirely true, 
there is no reason for not printing it. 


* * * 


UCH ill-will against the press might be elimi- 
nated if newspapermen paused to reflect on 
one or two other questions as well as those 

given above; if they took time to search their con- 
sciences a little more deeply than the surface where 
are the only two questions that seem to them, in the 
mad rush to catch each successive edition, to matter. 
It would be all to the good if they trained them- 
selves to ask in the same way: Will it harm anyone 
out of proportion to the value of the news? Will it 
cost anyone his job? His happiness? Will it make 
of anyone a neighbourhood laughing stock? What 
would I want this paper to do with the story if it 
concerned me or my wife or my daughter? And 
then—Does the story really matter? Is it likely to 
do as much good as it seems almost bound to do 
harm? 


Some day, perhaps, the perfect newspaper will 
appear. It will shock no one, offend no one, agree 
with everyone. In a word, it will try to please every- 
one. But for today—publishers have taken a refer- 
endum, not in ballots but in newspaper sales, and 
the answer is that the press, with all its faults, all its 
failings, its sensationalism, its partisanship, is exactly 
the sort of press the public want. If any other sort 
of newspaper is published they will not buy it. 





MR. CLOTHES 


I knew him well. He was a vest, 

A gleam of shirt, a round of collar, 

Felt hat, suit coat, pants neatly pressed. 
None cared if he was dunce or scholar. 
He was of shoes with shining lace, 

Fur overcoat with each November 

There may, perhaps, have been a face— 
His clothes are all that I remember. 


ALAN CREIGHTON 
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Notes and — 
— Comment 


HE process of cutting down municipal debt and 

interest payments, which was started largely by 

the example of Mayor McGeer, has raised a 
small financial storm, ‘but it can be regarded as no 
more than the inevitable outcome of certain condi- 
tions which have been developing for some years 
without let or hindrance and its results may be en- 
tirely salutary. With a diminishing national income, 
mounting relief expenditures and a debt structure 
out of relation to the price level, a degree of liqui- 
dation is the only alternative to the positive attempts 
to raise the national income and convert debts which 
the Government has not undertaken. The munici- 
palities, suffering from the difficulties of local as 
opposed to central raising of taxes, and further 
weakened by the ridiculous doctrine of municipal 
responsibility for relief which held sway at the 
beginning of the depression, have naturally felt the 
pinch first and the process of defaults and debt 
adjustment was to be expected. In so far as this will 
help to write down obligations of an untenable kind 
and restore a better balance between debtors and 
creditors, it is wholly desirable; the chief objection 
so far has been that debt defaults or reductions have 
been contingent upon the boldness of local authori- 
ties as much as upon the exigencies of the financial 
situation, Vancouver, which is in a relatively sound 
position, being a case in point. It should bring some 
improvement in tax collection methods and should 
make possible some uniformity of municipal account- 
ing methods; it also stresses the need for a revision 
of the present division of taxing powers and financial 
responsibilities. Finally, and of most importance, it 
must draw attention to the general situation of which 
these developments are but a sympton and the need 
for action to prevent the process of default from 
spreading from the municipalities to wider spheres. 


* * * 


OW that the tumult and the shouting and the 

broadcasting have died, the measure which has 

been accorded pride of place in Mr. Bennett’s 
‘New Deal’ has been shown to be distinctly remote 
from the urgent necessities of the situation. Every- 
one will approve of the principle of unemployment 
insurance but it is of course obvious and admitted 
that the bill cannot help those who are now destitute 
and most in need of assistance. And, as no one will 
be eligible for benefits until forty weeks after the 
scheme comes into operation, it certainly cannot 
afford any immediate prospect of security for those 
who are now employed. Even then, it will not cover 
the important industries of agriculture, lumbering 
and fishing, and the requisite forty weeks of benefits 
make its application to all the seasonal trades a 
matter of doubt. Praiseworthy as the intention of 
the measure may be, it only touches the outer fringe 
of the problem and it scarcely merits the place 
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of importance and the length of time it has enjoyed 
in the parliamentary debates. 


* * * 


VEN within its limits the unemployment insur. 
ance bill is far from incapable of significant 
improvements. During a depression an unem- 

ployment insurance scheme should properly be 
releasing funds to bolster up purchasing power. 
Instead of that, the present proposals, by demanding 
substantial contributions from labour, threaten to 
dry up what is already a thin stream of expenditure, 
Furthermore, an insurance scheme assumes a con- 
tinuance of cyclical fluctuations in business, which 
have proved to have unduly severe consequences in 
this country. State relief, and not insurance, will 
inevitably have to bear the brunt of these and, in 
view of such considerations, it would be quite rea- 
sonable: to demand from business a substantially 
larger proportion of the contributions than from the 
other parties to the contract, and preferably a share 
varied inversely with the stability of their operations. 
This would encourage the stabilization of employ- 
ment and prevent the penalization of the better 
employers. But beyond all this, insurance tends to 
assume that unemployment is an act of God which 
cannot be foreseen or prevented. It is much more 
vital that the Government should go ahead with the 
more important measures which will be necessary 
to assure work. 


* * * 


HE Bennett programme has not, so far, had one 

result which might have been anticipated. It 

has not stirred the Liberals into a definite and 
positive declaration of official policy beyond the 
broad statements in the answer to the Speech from 
the Throne. Yet, as our Ottawa correspondent 
points out, the Conservative policy may well lead to 
nothing more than a severe attack of economic in- 
digestion, and there is ample room for alternatives. 
All the old anodynes about tariffs have been re- 
peated persistently but, in the course of appallingly 
partisan debates, the official opposition have not 
offered any convincing remedies. Moreover, while 
the Liberals have been talking tariffs with gusto, 
Mr. Bennett himself has been making gestures to- 
ward reciprocity. But if Mr. Bennett’s moves have 
not affected the Liberals to any degree, they have 
had the unexpected result of bringing recruits to the 
ranks of the C.C.F.—in Ontario at any rate. Pre- 
sumably the Prime Minister convinced more people 
by his resounding statements concerning the plight 
of capitalism than he did by his proposed cures and 
many, unconvinced by the latter and unattracted by 
the Liberal silence, are seeking more far-reaching 
conclusions concerning the economic structure. This 
promises more fireworks after the next election. 


% * * 


T is to be hoped that the squabble over the re- 
appointment of the C.N.R. auditors will not 
militate against the acceptance of the present 
firm’s very necessary suggestions for the writing 
down of the company’s debt structure by cancelling 
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meaningless and duplicate liabilities and the interest 
accruals on government loans to the system. The 
suggestion does not seem to bear upon the amalga- 
mation issue; even if the maintenance of an un- 
wieldy and unjustifiable debt structure lends 
strength to the private ownership argument, the 
C.N.R.’s financial house would have to be set in 
order before that system was absorbed by any 
other. It is no more than a sane recognition of one 
of the financial exuberances of the mad ’twenties. 
Even at that, it is merely a book-keeping revolution, 
although a necessary one, and helps little towards 
bringing the fixed annual obligations of the C.N.R. 
into line with the system’s earning power, which will 
have to wait upon conversion operations. But that 
it should be obscured by an irrelevant debate over 
the appointment of auditors is fair neither to the 
outgoing nor the incoming firm, and may militate 
against the achievement of even this limited objec- 
tive. 
* * * 


AJOR DOUGLAS is to have his chance. He 
has consented to act as ‘reconstruction ad- 
viser’ to the U.F.A. Government of Alberta 

in preference to Mr. Aberhart, who has been cam- 
paigning strenuously but whose version of Social 
Credit has not met with official approval. Just what 
any scheme of economic reform can accomplish in 
the scope of one province is dubious, but Alberta 
will apparently be the trial ground for the National 
Credit Account, the National Dividend and the Just 
Price. An ardent proponent of the scheme has 
maintained that the main criticism which can be 
levelled against it is that it is too good to be true, 
which puts the matter in a nutshell. Economically, 
it assumes that finance is the be-all and the end-all of 
the economic system and it seeks there a simple 
panacea for the problems of a complex competitive 
industrial system. Politically, is is essentially anti- 
banker; when reconstruction demands a readjust- 
ment of property rights, it pins its faith upon the 
prejudices of the debtor and presumably propertied 
class. The Social Credit movement has carried away 
large numbers, but now its protagonists will have 
a chance to make good its promises or else leave the 
field to those advocating more convincing reforms. 


* * * 


HE nomination of Professor Norman McL. 

Rogers of Queen’s University, contributions 

from whose pen have frequently appeared in 
the Forum, as a Liberal candidate in Kingston, is a 
cause for congratulation for all the parties con- 
cerned. It is a fitting recognition of a keen and clear 
political mind and the valuable public work Pro- 
fessor Rogers has performed, especially in connection 
with the Nova Scotia Economic Inquiry. The Liber- 
als may count themselves fortunate in securing a 
candidate of such ability; if the House was composed 
of a substantially larger proportion of members of 
his calibre, the present discontents would subside 
materially. Finally, Queen’s University is to be con- 
gratulated upon making it possible for a member of 
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its faculty to enter politics. So many unconvincing 
arguments have been adduced to place a barrier be- 
tween academic and political life that this definite 
demonstration of their fallacies is valuable. The 
action of Queen’s University is a timely example to 
those universities which have excluded their staff 
from participation in politics and to those which are 
hovering on the brink of indecision; and by showing 
that practical difficulties and academic considera- 
tions can be removed it shows up attempts made in 
the opposite direction in their true nature—direct 
efforts to suppress uncongenial political views. 


* * * 


O one will hasten to condone the expansionist 
designs of Germany, Mussolini’s grasping 
hand in Africa, and Japan’s depredations in 

Manchuria, all of which have been thrown into re- 
lief by the events of the last month. The other more 
democratic countries which profess more peaceful 
aims might well, however, inquire why it is that the 
peace valued by them is not considered worth while, 
even by a dictator. There is, of course, the argu- 
ment that the totalitarian state is more easily 
achieved by concentration upon some purely ex- 
ternal objective, but the actions of the democratic 
states have done little to show a realization of the 
possibility of urgent economic necessity behind the 
dictators and their policies. Germany and Italy feel 
that they must gain foreign markets in order to live 
and, as the other powers have put padlocks on their 
own territories, the method of force is all that re- 
mains. There is no doubt that the vicious deflation- 
ary policies which the fascist countries have used 
internally have crippled their home markets and 
intensified the needs, but their gestures during the 
past month do indicate that the possessing nations 
must give rather than take in order to preserve the 
peace which they desire and do endorse the need 
for international agreements by which the economic 
status quo can be changed peacefully. Otherwise, 
the professions of the democratic nations, safe in 
their Ottawa agreements and other economic blocs, 
resolve themselves into mere cant. 


# * * 


T this date we can but add a belated expression 
of our feelings to those already expressed by 
those who feel, as we do, much poorer since 

the drastically sudden death of Principal Grant. His 
presence will not only be missed in the field of edu- 
cation, to which he gave so much; his sympathetic 
and enthusiastic interest in the activities of all with 
whom he came in contact will leave an even larger 
gap. While his place as an educationalist will be 
extremely difficult to fill, this country can ill afford 
to lose one who realized so vitally the rights and 
obligations of citizenship in the widest sense of that 
word. Interested in all phases of public life, he gave 
of himself particularly to the causes of peace and of 
good government. We count it a great, if a sad, 
privilege to have published his last effort in one of 
these causes, his plea for a reformed civil service in 
Canada. 
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The Welsh Roosevelt 


London Letter 


R. LLOYD GEORGE has brightened the 
political scene by picturesquely proclaiming, 
from somewhere amid the Welsh Mountains, 

the outline of his New Deal for Britain. Actually, 
Mr. Lloyd George left London by train on the day 
before the first speech, and returned the day after 
the second—which had been spoken in Welsh. How- 
ever, this rather unbardlike procedure has not in 
the least detracted from the popular welcome the 
speeches have received. 

Nevertheless this welcome has been interesting 
and peculiar. Mr. Lloyd George has long been the 
bugbear and terror of the reactionary, the com- 
placent and the self-righteous in this country, and 
the life of the progressive, the enterprising and the 
radical. 


Everybody knows that as a man and a politician 
he is worth the whole ‘National’ Cabinet put to- 
gether. As he himself has said: ‘Great Statesmen 
are very common, but great politicians are very 
rare.’ His hatred of the present cabinet is obviously 
sincere; he has been apparently moving nearer and 
nearer to the Labour party in outlook; he is be- 
lieved to have received and refused invitations from 
Mr. Baldwin to join the National Government. 


Yet his programme has been more warmly re- 
ceived on the right than on the left. And the pro- 
gramme itself, though not exciting on first glance, 
proves on further examination to be, in some re- 
spects, odd. It recommends an expensive monetary 
policy, a property loan, a big housing measure and 
increased public works development. All these are 
now accepted as necessary by all but the most ob- 
scurantist and timid. But it also advocates a ‘ruth- 
less use of tariffs’ to break down trade barriers 
abroad, and land settlement on a large scale. True, 
a general attack on the banks is included—it is said 
that of all men now living Mr. Lloyd George hates 
Montague Norman most. But the only change pro- 
posed amounts in effect to the supersession of that 
mysterious, tenacious and universally unpopular 
potentate. The general resemblance of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s programme to that of Hitler in his dema- 
gogic days is only too obvious. 

This is not to suggest anything so fatuous as that 
Mr. Lloyd George has sinister fascist designs. It is 
merely to point out that the spirit of his programme 
is far removed from that of the Labour party. 
There is nothing in it about the need for redis- 
tributing wealth, raising the workers’ standard of 
living, or expanding the social services—which he 
himself created. Not unnaturally, the Labour party 
has shunned Mr. Lloyd George in his new manifes- 
tation, and the National Government have beckoned 
him enticingly into the fold. 

What are Mr. Lloyd George’s real designs? It 
would be doing an injustice to his genius as a poli- 
tician to suppose that there is no more in them than 
meets the casual eye. Part of the explanation no 
doubt is that he loves to be organizing a fight, con- 
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structing an oratorical campaign. But it is also 
noticeable that his policy, like Hitler’s, contains 
something to please everybody and nothig to offend 
anybody—or at least not anybody powerful. Perhaps 
he is calculating as follows. The next election—now 
forecast for October this year—will probably result in 
a tie between the Conservative and Labour parties, 
If so, the only way to carry on will be for some sort 
of coalition of moderate elements in both parties to 
agree on certain constructive measures. But who 
should be Prime Minister? Surely Mr. Lloyd 
George, a man of enormous prestige, drawn from 
neither party, and an advocate of a non-party, con- 
structive policy. Perhaps his calculation is some- 
thing like this. Perhaps it may turn out to be justi- 
fied. Who knows? 


* * * 


HE next most important political event of the 

month has been the publication of the Govern- 

ment’s Overcrowding Bill. This measure de- 
serves more attention and credit than it has re- 
ceived. Pushed steadily onwards by public opinion, 
the Government have now admitted it as duty de- 
volving on the State to abolish not only slums but 
overcrowding as well, if necessary at the expense of 
the Exchequer. A minimum standard of housing 
accommodation is to be laid down, and it is to be 
the duty of every municipality to destroy all prop- 
erty not conforming to this standard, and to build 
alternative accommodation. If this really means 
what it appears to mean, it will obviously be one of 
the biggest advances in social legislation ever made 
by any Government. Everything will depend, how- 
ever, on how far the Government exercises coercion 
on the Conservative municipalities. The action of 
the Government in this respect will be narrowly 
watched. And much will hang upon it, both 
socially, economically and politically. 

* * 


T this time of the year, as Mr. J. M. Keynes 
once wrote, ‘the bank chairmen’s speeches her- 
ald the approach of spring.’ The chairmen of the 
‘Big Five’ have this week chanted the customary five 
refrains varied in one way or another on the theme 
of ‘the Marvellous Stability of British Banking’. 
The banks, they have told us once more, neither 
make excessive profits nor seek them. They are 
but the guardians of the depositors’ money and the 
handmaidens of industry. They can neither initiate 
booms nor depressions. They can only receive 
money from one man and lend it to another if he 
is good enough to take it. And so on and so forth. 
This year, however, a new note has crept into 
the chorus—a note of alarm. Even chairmen of the 
‘Big Five’ have become conscious that other people 
—no doubt ignorant and foolish—sometimes criti- 
cize the banks. As a result they have been mark- 
edly on the defensive and concerned to meet attacks. 
In particular, they appear distinctively sensitive to 
the Labour party’s argument that since banks have 
the power to create credit they ought to be owned 
and controlled by the State. Some bankers still 
deny that they have such a power. Others admit it, 
but explain that they have no option whether to, or 
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when to, use it. Others again maintain that they 
always use it entirely in the public interest. All 
this is symptomatic of the propulsion of the banks 
into the political arena. The controversy is likely 
to grow. 

Curiously enough the bank chairmen were much 


less optimistic than usual this year about the pros- | 


pects of trade. The consensus of opinion was that 
the limit of internal expansion has now been 
reached. There are two schools of thought on the 
subject among the economists. One holds that as 
long as unemployed men and unsatisfied wants re- 
main, cheap money can maintain internal recovery. 
The other holds that, owing to rigidities in the sys- 
tem, no further expansion is possible without a sub- 
stantial revival in international trade. The a priori 
economic arguments seem to favour the first opinion. 
But current signs and portents seem to confirm the 
second. All the statistical indices now suggest that 
recovery is slowing down in this country. It should 
probably continue through the spring. But to guess 
what will happen after April and May would be 
extremely hazardous. 
* * ak 


HE Prime Minister has recently seen fit to 
attack the Press. He accused it of gross unfair- 
ness and lying propaganda; he explained how 
he would have introduced legislation on the subject 
if he had not been a fervent believer in free speech. 
These pitiful heroics of Mr. Macdonald have been 
received with ridicule by the popular Press, and 
with cold silence by respectable, complacent organs 
like The Times. It is true, of course, that the popu- 
lar papers are pretty unscrupulous in their propa- 
ganda. But who is scrupulous in the rough and 
tumble of political life? The politicians are habitu- 
ally guilty of more misrepresentation in one speech 
than the Press in a month of leaders. And Mr. 
Macdonald’s sanctimonious lament comes particu- 
larly ill from the most notorious political apostate 
of modern British history—from one who in 1931 
threw over not only his principles and his cause, 
but his friends, his party and the millions who voted 
for him. 
Dovaetas Jay. 


The President Retreats 
Washington Letter 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is on the defensive. 

For two years he seemed to carry the fight to 

the camp of the enemy—the ‘money changers’. 
In recent weeks, the ‘money changers’ have appar- 
ently become more articulate in the councils of the 
nation and the picture changes. 

At this time last year, Senators and Congress- 
men were virtually deluged with letters from con- 
stituents to the effect that they had better support 
the President ‘or else’. That sentiment appears to 
have passed if the correspondence of Senators and 
Congressmen is a fair gauge. This is not to say, 
of course, that the President has lost the impressive 
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popularity that was his so long. It seems rather to 
indicate more the sentiment of ‘the morning after’. 

The United States is beginning to realize that 
economic progress requires more than words and 
fine phrases to carry it into effect. 

The President’s latest capitulation to the ‘money 
changers’ is the extension of the automobile code. 

Briefly, that extension puts the workers in the 
automotive industry on a 48-hour week. The gen- 
eral average under the codes has been about 40 
hours. The automobile industry is perhaps the least 
stable of all. It is entirely seasonal. It requires 
substantial reform if its workers are to live other 
than from hand to mouth. Yet in the extension of 
the code no attempt is made to bring about that 
stabilization or, as a matter of fact, to benefit labour 
in any important respect. 

Labour was not consulted in discussions leading 
to the extension that carried the code to June 16th. 
The result is that labour is angry. It has virtually 
broken with the Administration and will carry its 
fight directly to the Congress and probably concen- 
trate upon the 30-hour week bill and an absolute 
definition of collective bargaining through a force- 
ful measure that will remove any doubt as to 
labour’s rights under the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

* * * 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ‘retreat’ appears 

most impressively in his press conferences. For 

two years, those conferences were sources of 
genuine information as to government affairs and 
policies. Questions were answered without evasion. 
During the last few weeks, it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that Mr. Roosevelt relies upon his 
wit rather than his conscience. He evades what he 
formerly met squarely and frankly. 

There is before the Congress a bill to appropri- 
ate nearly five billion dollars ‘for the relief of unem- 
ployment’. The bill confers absolute authority upon 
the President as to expenditure of this vast sum. 
So great are these powers that he might conceivably 
set up a socialist government under them (though 
you needn’t worry about that). 

The bill passed the House under full steam, 
though only after a bitter fight in committee among 
Democratic members, many of whom felt that Con- 
gress was abdicating far too great a proportion of 
its authority under such a measure. 

The bill makes history in this country, yet shortly 
after it was introduced, the President was asked 
about it at a press conference and he replied that 
he ha dnot read it. The correspondents knew that 
this was taking a wide advantage of the truth, yet 
he chose to evade discussion of this unprecedented 
measure by hiding under the cloak of ‘ignorance’. 

The present chairman of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board is S. Clay Williams, the head of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company (Camels and 
smoking tobacco). Not so many months ago Mr. 
Williams, arrived in town shaking his fist at N.R.A. 
and swearing a mighty oath that under no circum- 
stances would the Government be permitted to 
place the tobacco manufacturing industry under a 
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code. In fact, said Mr. Williams, he would fight any 
such attempt right through the Supreme Court. 
To-day, the tobacco industry is uncoded, and Mr. 
Williams is head man of the recovery agency. 


It is possible that by the time this letter is 
printed, a tobacco code may be promulgated. One 
has been drawn. It has been a football around the 
White House. The President is asked about it at 
every press conference. He usually evades the 
question. A few weeks ago he even went so far 
as to say that he had lost the code. 


The business of manufacturing cigarettes illus- 
trates dramatically what is wrong with our economy. 
The industry is absolutely dominated by four com- 
panies. It produced slightly more than 53 billion 
cigarettes in 1919 and employed about 24,500 work- 
ers. Twelve years later (1931) it turned out 117 
billion cigarettes with 20,000 workers. Production 
went up 120 per cent., employment dropped 18 per 
cent. 

But—the employees remaining earned less than 
they did in 1919. Their wage in the latter year was 
about $850 per year. In 1931 they had been beaten 
down to $613. Taking wages as a whole, the in- 
dustry distributed 30 per cent. less in pay envelopes 
in 1931 than in 1919, while its production more than 
doubled. 

And it goes without saying that profits echoed 
the enormous increase in production, so much so in 
fact that the president of one of the great companies 
reaped $825,600 in ‘wages’ in 1931, two years after 
the depression began. 


For a complete, competent and concise analysis 
of our New Deal economy I recommend a little 
book that has recently appeared in this country. It 
is called The Economic Consequences of the New 
Deal. The whole story is there and is presented in 
less than 100 pages. The book is published by Har- 
court, Brace & Company of New York City. Read 
it! 

, » * om 

HE Nye Committee is continuing its investi- 

gation of the munitions industry. It persists 

in disclosing a state of affairs that can only be 
described as frightening. For the past two weeks the 
committee has concentrated upon the ‘Big Three’ 
of American shipbuilding—New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company, and Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration. The committee is attempting to show col- 
lusion between these three companies in obtaining 
naval construction contracts. 

It has been shown that the collapse of the 
Geneva naval limitation conference in 1927 was 
just the tonic that the ‘Big Three’ needed, and as 
they hired William B. Shearer to ‘observe’ that con- 
ference, it appears that they recognized the elixir 
that that failure would produce. Shearer is gen- 
erally held responsible for wrecking the conference 
through his propagandist activities. 

Since 1927, New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
has come out of the red and earned a net profit of 
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more than six million dollars, mostly on naval con. 
tracts. Prospects of continuing are excellent, for 
the United States is now engaged in the most ex. 
pensive naval programme in its peacetime history, 
The Roosevelt Administration has even gone so far 
as to grant $238,000,000 of Public Works funds to 
the Navy for warship construction. 


The Nye Committee has disclosed connections 
between important Democratic politicians and the 
‘Big Three’ and the accuracy of these disclosures 
has not been denied. It can’t be. 


It was even shown that a representative of New 
York Ship threatened one of our ambassadors in 
South America when the ambassador appeared 
cool to the demand that the Navy send a cruiser 
to Rio Janeiro to serve as a sample of what this 
shipbuilder could build. He was trying to get a 
Brazilian contract. The cruiser was finally sent. 

The man who was president of New York Ship 
at the time told the munitions committee that such 
an incident was ‘all in a day’s work’. 


This man is now president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, which, in 1919, defeated 
the League of Nations-Woodrow Wilson proposal 
that munitions plants be owned by the Government. 
The manufacturers raised the cry of ‘socialization’. 


It is truly said that the munitions industry is 
‘one hell of a business’. 





THE JESTER SPEAKS 


No, you are not the dream of waking hours, 
The air I breathe, the very sleep I sleep, 
The sudden music of wild purple flowers, 
The breathlessness of night: you do not keep 
My pulsing heart within the curving hollow 
Of your two hands Your voice is not a bow 
Precisely drawn across taut strings with slow 
Intense vibration, which deep rhythms follow. 


You are a pleasant thought that drifted through 

My silent mind; you are an autumn leaf . 

Flung like a golden penny, for a brief 

Bright moment; and I have not asked of you 

More than a sudden streak of lightning gives 

To darkness, dying even while it lives. 
Recrna Lenore SHOOLMAN 


The Canadian Forum 
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Rough Justice 


The Month in Ottawa 


HE lawyers have had a perfectly lovely time of 

it. Mr. Bennett has matched his vast know- 

ledge of the law with the equally vast know- 
ledge of Mr. Ralston and Mr. Lapointe. It is one 
very interesting result of our democratic forms that 
the highest priced counsel in the country are glad 
to give us all the benefit of their capacity and train- 
ing for a paltry few thousand dollars a year. It 
produces some entertaining clashes. Mr. Ralston 
and Mr. Bennett contradicted each other with the 
greatest enthusiasm. That is what the Privy Council 
said—the Privy Council did not say that exactly— 
just those words—those are not the words of the 
Privy Council—I am saying they are. Mr. Bennett 
said they were and the Privy Council will agree or 
disagree with him a few months hence. The lawyers 
on the Liberal side feel very bitterly about it. They 
claim that Mr. Bennett has descended from law to 
politics. 

Apart from the lawyers and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association there are not very many who 
are terribly disturbed about the constitutional issue. 
Practically everyone except the Manufacturers’ 
Association believes that at some time or other the 
thing has got to be done. There are a great many 
who would approve quite heartily of using a loop- 
hole. One of the greatest complaints against Mr. 
Bennett is that he appears to think he has found a 
loophole which is a good deal larger than the con- 
stitution itself. That is where the danger really lies. 
One of the essential features of the constitution is 
the guarantee of minority rights. Mr. Bennett’s 
forthright method offers an opportunity to interested 
parties to link precious minority rights of language 
and religion with the purely materialistic interests 
involved in social reform. Mr. Lapointe’s method 
would have been preferable. A special Bill of Rights 
to secure peculiar French-Canadian rights as a pre- 
liminary to dealing with social questions might have 
weakened very materially the opposition arising 
from groups antagonistic to reform. But Mr. Ben- 
nett’s method has been adopted. Like a Calgary 
cowboy he has taken the bull by the horns and only 
the Privy Council can say which has been thrown. 
Those who approve his reforms therefore will hope 
that Mr. Bennett will take steps at once to guarantee 
minority rights in a Special Bill or to set some limits 
to the power which the Dominion Government 
claims under the treaty clause in the British North 
America Act. Mr. Bennett bases his interpretation 
of the extended rights under the treaty clause 
largely upon the judgments in the radio and aviation 
cases, both of which have been delivered since he 
assumed office. It is a bit ludicrous of him to attack 
Mr. King at the same time for not having introduced 
a national unemployment insurance system a decade 
ago. 

- * * * 
HOSE who were stirred to extravagant expecta- 
tion by Mr. Bennett’s radio speeches have been 
disappointed. Many of the cards played for aces 
have turned out to be deuces if not, as many of the 
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Liberals think, merely jokers. Whether legal or not 
they will not solve our present difficulties. Mr. 
Bennett must be given due credit for admitting that 
they will not produce a Utopian peace and pros- 
perity. He has had too many painful experiences 
during the last few years to be buoyantly optimistic. 
He is too painfully conscious also that we are sitting 
on a very thin financial crust. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate to ask him where the money is to come from to 
cover the cost of his social reforms and to point out 
to him that nothing he has done so far provides an 
answer. Some of his recent speeches indicate that 
the solution of our railway problem and the exten- 
sion of our foreign trade is the answer he would 
give. That answer is a good one, though inadequate. 
His speeches indicate also that in his trade policies 
he has substituted bargaining for blasting, which is 
hopeful. But nothing he has so far said about the 
solution of the railway problem justifies enthusiasm. 
The credit of Canada among Canadians is more im- 
portant than its credit among holders of Canadian 
Pacific stocks and bonds 
* * 

HE habit of demanding subsidies and protection 

is daily growing stronger. The Government is 

to bear the cost of administering the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Scheme which may run to $7,500,000 
annually. Western members have demanded that it 
should also bear the cost of administering the Farm 
Loan Act. If farmers are to be assisted, fishermen 
must be assisted to replace the gear which has been 
destroyed by the winter’s violent storms. If the costs 
of production are to be increased or rendered more 
inflexible by social legislation, then tariffs must not 
only be maintained at their present level but in 
many instances increased. If the sheltered industries 
are to be permitted to combine to maintain prices, 
then the primary industries must have their Natural 
Products Marketing Act and must be assisted in 
promoting it. Judge Fullerton claims that the rail- 
ways are being sacrificed in the interests of the 
people, but the primary producers demand further 
reduction in rates on grain. Mr. Woodsworth is 
perfectly right in suggesting that the answer is 
socialization, whether that be done by extending the 
public utility principle to cover all necessities or in 
some other way. The encouragement of one set of 
monopolies to offset another without an adequate 
defence of consumer interests is merely a guarantee 
of a more equitable distribution of less and less. 

And perhaps if we can achieve it in no other way 

we shall achieve a rough kind of social justice by 
subsidizing everybody. Give the manufacturers 
what they want in the way of protection and mono- 
poly, and do the same for agriculturists, fishermen, 
retail merchants, employers, employees, and un- 
employed. And do it in such a way that the total to 
be distributed becomes less and less. None will live 
far beyond a subsistence level, jealousies and class 
antagonisms will disappear and we shall be a self- 
contained and classless people of Spartan virtue. 
There will be fewer and fewer of us. But then there 
are sound economic and climatic reasons for main- 
taining that the country ought never to have been 
settled anyway. J. R. McLean 
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Social Notes 


By F. R. SCOTT 


STEVENS’ ENQUIRY 
How shocked were all the business men 
When they found out how low were’ the wages 
They had been paying their employees for years. 


PROTECTION 
Isn’t it lucky we have such high tariffs 
To protect the Canadian working-man 
From having his standard of living lowered 
By the competition of foreign sweat-shops? 


EFFICIENCY 

The efficiency of the capitalist system 

Is rightly admired by important people. 

Our huge steel mills 

Operating at 25 per cent. of capacity 

Are the last word in organization. 

The new grain elevators 

Stored with superfluous wheat 

Can unload a grain-boat in two hours. 

Marvellous card-sorting machines 

Make it easy to keep track of the unemployed. 

There isn’t one unnecessary employee 

In these textile plants 

That require a 75 per cent. tariff protection. 

And when our closed shoe-factories re-open 

They will produce more footwear than we can 
possibly buy. 

So don’t let us start experimenting with socialism 

Which everyone knows means inefficiency and 
waste. 


MOTHERHOOD 


Her travail now over 

And her brood gone far away 
This old woman of fifty 

Must go charring at $2.00 a day. 


EXPERT ADVICE 
Have you ever noticed 
How many members of monastic orders 
Who have taken perpetual vows 
Of poverty 
And chastity 
Now spend their time defending private property 
And urging the poor to have large families? 


CREDIT 
This delegation of unemployed Canadians 
Has just been informed 
That if the Government spent any more on relief 
So that their children might be decently clothed and 
fed 
The credit of the country would suffer. 


COMING HOME 


The Soviet ship from Leningrad to London 
Was called the ‘Co-operation’, 

But to reach democratic Canada 

I travelled by the ‘Duchess of Richmond’. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION 
Three cheers for the Royal Commission! 
By the end of fifteen months 
We shall have all the facts. 
A year later 
And the Government will have a plan. 
But by that time, of course, 
The situation will have entirely changed 
And it would be clearly unwise to interfere. 


GREAT DISCOVERY 
After ten years of research 
This great scientist 
Made so valuable a discovery 
That a big corporation actually paid him $150,000 
To keep it off the market. 


OBSERVATION 
In tonight’s newspaper 
There were two protests: 
One by an Archbishop 
Against the spread of communism, 
And one by an unemployed man 
Who said his children were sleeping four in a bed 
To keep warm. 


PENOLOGY 
Do you see this great walled fortress? 
That is where we reform our criminals. 
To make them willing and able to start life afresh 
We place them in charge of a governor and guards 
Carefully selected for their politics. 
Uniformity of treatment for all ages and types 
Guarantees the same results in all cases. 
Each one has a small barred cell all to himself, 
Twenty minutes exercise a day, 
And full permission to write one letter a month. 
We provide compulsory labour without wages 
And don’t molest the wives and children at all. 
After several years of this special training 
The prisoners are given complete freedom 
To start looking for a job. 


GOVERNMENT HELP 
After the strike began 
Troops were rushed 
To defend property. 
But before the trouble started 
Nobody seems to have bothered 
To defend living standards. 


GENERAL ELECTION 
There is nothing like hard times 
For teaching the people to think. 
By a decisive vote 
After discussing all the issues 
They have turned out the Conservatives 
And put back the Liberals. 
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Literature 


As A Revolutionary Foree ... 


By V. F. CALVERTON © * : 


ITERATURE can be criticized from many 
angles, depending upon the point of departure 
or emphasis of the critic; it can be interpreted, 

however, in only two ways: psychologically or 
sociologically. Psychological and sociological inter- 
pretations are not mutually exclusive; great critics 
always attempt to fuse them both although they 
very seldom succeed in the effort. The difference 
between the psychological and sociological approach 
is primarily one of relative emphasis. The psycho- 
logical interpretation tends to stress the importance 
of the individual more than that of the environment; 
the sociological tends to stress the importance of the 
environment more than that of the individual. The 
psychological approach endeavours to explain an 
author’s work primarily in terms of his personality, 
his idiosyncracies of temperament, his mental con- 
flicts and complexes, or his sexual disposition; the 
sociological approach endeavours to interpret an 
author’s work predominantly in terms of his social 
environment, the nature of the culture of which he 
is a part, the spirit of the age of which he is a 
product, or the class outlook of which he is an 
embodiment. 

While, as we noted above, neither interpretation 
should exclude the other, the general tendency has 
been for psychological and sociological critics to 
divide themselves off in terms of their emphasis as 
decisively as psychologists and sociologists divide 
themselves off in the field of science. 

When society is reasonably stable, interpretations 
of literature tend to be mainly psychological, for it is 
during that period that the instabilities of the in- 
dividual seem more conspicuous than the permuta- 
tions of society; when society becomes unstable, 
literary interpretation, as today for example, tends 
to become sociological because the instabilities of 
the individual seem less conspicuous by comparison 
than the instabilities of society. It was a French 
critic, for example, living in the unstable political 
atmosphere of nineteenth century France, who wrote 
a great sociological interpretation of English litera- 
ture. English critics, from Coleridge to Pater, living 
in the relatively stable society of England, were very 
little interested in the sociological interpretation of 
their literature made by Taine. Their interests were 
mainly psychological. 

The political revolutions in France which inr- 
fluenced so profoundly the critical outlooks of such 
critics as St. Beuve, Taine and Brunetiére had no 
parallel in England to affect the critical outlook of 
English writers. Living as we are today in an age 
in which the very foundations of society are totter- 
ing from the economic and political earthquakes 
which have overtaken western civilizatioin during 
and since the World War, it is inevitable that the 
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sociological interpretation should once more spring 
into the foreground. During the ’twenties in America, 
to be sure, when American society assumed an 
unprecedented appearance of stability, American 
criticism, or the American critical approach, was 
overwhelmingly psychological. Authors’ works 
were interpreted in terms of father-fixations, incest 
motives, glandular peculiarities, sexual aberrations, 
and popular criticism became little more than an 
adventure into Freudian nomenclature. Since the 
thirties, however, when American society became as 
jittery as a delirium tremens victim, criticism has 
become predominantly sociological, with its former 
Freudian nomenclature supplanted by the Marxian. 

As a result of that shift in emphasis, from the 
psychological to the sociological, American literature 
has undergone a new and most radical revaluation. 
The time has come today when it is no longer pos- 
sible for literary people of advanced intelligence 
to discuss American literature in the old psychologi- 
cal terms. The sociological approach has become the 
new yard stick of literary interpretation. 

It is possible now, in view of the new light which 
has been thrown upon our literary history, to under- 
stand better than ever before how American litera- 
ture came to be what it is and the American people 
came to be what they are. 

* * ®@ 


HE second and third parts of this article will 

be concerned mainly with discussing certain 

aspects of American literature from the socio- 
logical viewpoint. No literature has revealed such 
sharp and striking change in spirit as American 
literature in the last hundred years. Ludwig 
Lewisohn, still adhering to the psychological ap- 
proach, has attempted in his book on American 
literature, Expression in America, to explain that 
change as a result of our successful revolt against 
the dominance of Puritanism. Mr. Lewisohn is cer- 
tain that significant changes in literature are deter- 
mined by inner ‘forces rather than outer, and that 
it is that ‘inner fact . . . of individual consciousness’ 
on the part of the ‘essential poet’ which releases a 
literature and a people from the spiritual bondage of 
the material world. The ‘essential poet’, in Mr. 
Lewisohn’s opinion, is untrammelled by the realities 
of space and time. He pierces beneath them, to their 
secret core, as it were, and transmutes his individual 
experience into the universal substance of the spirit. 
Mr. Lewisohn, as he states in his introduction, is 
very much of a Fréudian, and in his stress upon 
spirit he is undoubtedly driving close to the Freu- 
dian theory of the immutable instincts. At all 
events, he is unalterably convinced that it is the 
‘essential poet’, living in the spaceless world of the 
spirit, who helps ‘us across ages and across revolu- 
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tions in morals, religious, economic systems’. 

The error in Mr. Lewisohn’s hypothesis lies in 
the fact that examinations of these ‘essential poets’ 
who possess what he describes as ‘the true marks 
of the creative spirit’ have revealed always the 
opposite of what he contends. They invariably have 
been found to be as much a product of the age in 
which they have lived, subject to the same time and 
space limitations of the period, as have the lesser 
poets of the time. They have differed from the 
latter primarily in their greater artistic gift and 
genius. While we should give full credit to their 
artistic genius, we are forced to admit that we 
cannot explain its origin or content except in terms 
of its historical appearance, or account for its direc- 
tion save in terms of the social forces active at the 
time. Consequently, if Mr. Lewisohn’s approach is 
followed, it becomes impossible for us to understand 
the historical development of a literature. While 
Mr. Lewisohn by virtue of an exquisite style may 
make it possible for us to re-experience the purely 
esthetic elements in a literature, he cannot by means 
of his interpretation bring us at all close to an 
understanding of its historical roots. Although 
effective as an aesthetic evaluation, Expression in 
America leaves the historical problem of American 
literature unsolved. 

To explain a change such as has occurred in the 
character of American literature in the last hundred 
years necessitates a social approach rather than an 
aesthetic one. The rise of American realism pro- 
vides the first clue as to the nature of the relation- 
ship between literary output and social change. 
Realism, a late growth in American literature, ap- 
peared first in the West; even there it developed 
only when the conditions of life provoked its ap- 
pearance. 

Edward Eggleston, who is usually credited with 
having inaugurated the realistic movement in 
American literature, was a Westerner, a native of 
Indiana. In his books, The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
and The Hoosier Schoolboy, he began that portrayal 
of the West which was to reveal, in frank forthright 
terms, the change that had come over it after the 
Civil War, which was to be described in even more 
brutal detail by the realists who followed him— 
Hamlin Garland, E. W. Howe, Frank Norris, Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis. Before Eggleston, 
the West had expressed itself in the expanding form 
of the comic tradition. It was the spirit of Davy 
Crockett and Mike Fink which predominated in the 
West in those days. A trace of the impact of the 
old West American humour, reaching its highest 
achievement in Mark Twain, arose and swept over 
the nation. Eggleston’s fiction marked the beginning 
of the end of that tradition, and at the same time 
the beginning of the rise of the new tradition which 
was to follow. 

Already the West, which had promised a utopia 
to the pioneers of the earlier days, was beginning to 
close in upon itself, and before the end of the cen- 
tury the privation and desolation which ensued was 
to find literary embodiment in the novels of William 
Dean Howells: Annie Kilburn, A Hazard of New 
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Fortunes, The Quality of Mercy and The World of 
Chance, and in the novels of Frank Norris, particu- 
larly The Octopus and The Pit. Norris, to be sure, 
carried the realistic tradition much further than 
Howells, and in his picture of the West revealed 
more of the nature of the forces at work in the 
frontier environment than had his predecessor. 

In the next decade, Theodore Dreiser, especially 
in his autobiographical works, was to further that 
tendency. Dreiser, like Mark Twain, had started 
forth with the optimism characteristic of the spirit 
of the early frontier. In later years, describing his 
youthful reaction to his native environment, he de- 
clared that ‘to me it seemed that all the spirit of 
rural America, its idealism, its dreams, the passion 
of a Brown, the courage and patience of a Lincoln, 
the dreams and courage of a Lee or a Jackson were 
all here.’ But Pittsburgh, where Dreiser saw the 
blast furnaces, and witnessed men like human ingots 
lost in the molten process of making steel, came to 
stand for him as a symbol of industrialism in action. 
‘The very soil,’ he wrote, alluding again to the West- 
ern country, ‘smacked of American idealism and 
faith, a fixedness in sentimental and purely imagi- 
native American tradition in which I, alas, could not 
share—I had seen Pittsburgh.’ What Dreiser real- 
ized, and what has been manifest in all his fiction, 
was that industry has become stronger than the 
individual, that forces have become stronger than 
men, that things have become stronger than wills. 

The work of Sherwood Anderson has been domi- 
nated by something of the same philosophy. Be- 
ginning with his first novel, Windy McPherson’s Son, 
and extending to his recent book, Hello Towns, 
Anderson has continued to deal with the same theme 
which has occupied the attention of the Western 
realists, namely, the change which has come over 
the West with the coming of industrialism. 

In the satiric novels of Sinclair Lewis, especially 
in Main Street and Babbitt, that realism has made 
its greater advance. Lewis, in fact, has written the 


saga of the changing West, revealing in satiric form | 


what has happened to the former frontier regions 
once populated by pioneer types fresh with energy 
and optimism. 

American realism, then, sprang up out of the 
changed conditions of life in the West, which robbed 
the romantic approach of its strength of appeal. The 
romantic enthusiasm of Emerson and Whitman, who 
looked upon the West as a haven for democracy, 
the place where, for the first time in their lives, as 
Emerson stressed, ‘men in their shirt-sleeves were 
constructing a civilization’ —that West disappeared 
and was superseded by a West devoid of free land, 
mortgaged to Eastern financiers, and exploited by 
the railroads, a West which could inspire E. W. 
Howe to write his Story of a Country Town and 
Sinclair Lewis to write Main Street, but which could 
not restore the earlier optimism of the young Mark 
Twain. Influenced by that same change, the great 
humourist who had written Tom Sawyer, developed 
into one of the most incorrigible pessimists of his 
time, and in The Mysterious Stranger and What is 
Man? forsook his last hope of the human race. 
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But the transformation of the West from a place 
of hope to one of despair paralleled a similar de- 
velopment in the East. While industry abetted the 
growth of the city at the expense of the country, it 
also tended to foster the interests of the big business 
man at the sacrifice of the interests of the small 
business man. As a result urban life in America in 
the twentieth century created a situation in which 
the small entrepreneur, the individual business man, 
found himself caught in a corner from which there 
was no escape. It was not until the close of the last 
century and the beginning of this, when the large 
corporations, trusts and monopolies came into being, 
that American literature as a whole became affected 
by the impact of that change. The first evidence of 
response to it was found in the work of the muck- 
rakers, Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, Ida 
Tarbell, David Graham Phillips and Upton Sinclair. 


In Sinclair’s novel, The Jungle, that movement 
reached its literary focus. The centralizing power of 
big business was destroying the isolated power of 
the individual. Caught between the imminent pres- 
sure of big business, on the one hand, and its corol- 
lary, mass production, on the other, the individual 
who in the early nineteenth century had room for 
advance and expansion found himself in the twen- 
tieth century robbed of that power. Practically 
every American magazine of the time became con- 
cerned with the catastrophic consequences of that 
social contradiction. Frederick C. Howe, in an 
article in Scribner’s (January, 1907), revealed the 
growing temper of the period when he observed 
that ‘more recently a reaction has come over us; 
... a note of depression, of pessimism [is] in our 
talk... . From a condition of childish belief in the 
talisman of democracy we have passed in a few 
years’ time to a state of mind bordering upon des- 
pondency before the colossal lust that confronts us. 
A very large number of people see only failure in 
our institutions. They are oppressed by the ap- 
parent impotence of popular government to find a 
way out.’ 

The pessimism and the failure to which Howe 
referred were derivative from the new conditions 
of life which the corporations and the trusts had 
created. They signified the early realization of the 
failure of the American traditions of individualism, 
liberty and democracy. As the twentieth century 
advanced, that realization deepened, with the result 
that American literature as a whole, in the East as 
well as in the West, assumed a pessimistic, futile 
outlook in entire contrast to the optimistic eagerness 
of the nineteenth century. 

In the nineteenth century the West represented, 
as Carlyle described it, the great ‘Door of Hope’ to 
the suppressed masses of the world. The presence 
of free land, the seemingly inexhaustible areas of 
fertile territory which lay before the individual 
pioneer, inviting exploitation, filled him with an 
abounding faith in the future. Almost every writer 
in the East was affected by that promise. Not only 
Emerson and Whitman responded to it, as we have 
noted, but Melville, Whittier, Longfellow and even 
Lowell reacted to it with uncommon enthusiasm. In 
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the West, to be sure, Bret Harte, Mark Twain and 
Joaquin Miller grew up in native response to it. 
Even in the cities the possibilities of the individual 
in the nineteenth century were promising enough to 
inspire hope on the part of the masses, and Ameri- 
can authors, absorbing that hope, translated it into 
their works. Nowhere, except in the dismal though 
exquisite romances of Poe, which were derivative 
from the German romantic tradition of the time and 
not indigenous in their inspiration, and in Melville’s 
romances of the South Seas, was a pessimistic note 
to be heard. Whittier, notwithstanding his Aboli- 
tionist fervor and his denunciations of a state which 
would tolerate slavery, remained an optimist to the 
end. Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Aldrich, Higginson, Stedman—all were incorrigible 
optimists. ‘Then came the change which I have 
noted. Since that time American literature has 
deserted its romantic tradition and developed a 
realistic tone, forsaken its optimistic note and 
adopted a pessimistic attitude. 

In politics this change reflected itself in the loss 
of national power on the part of the individual 
farmer and the small business man and the acquisi- 
tion of national power on the part of the corpora- 
tions and the big business man. With the defeat of 
the Populist movement in the ’nineties the cause of 
the individual farmer went down in final defeat. A 
vast change, in other words, had occurred in the 
history of the nation, between the time when 
Andrew Jackson in 1828 was elected President of 
the United States, as representative of the agrarian 
interests of the frontier population, and the defeat 
of the Populist candidate in the election of 1892. The 
defeat of Bryan in the next election was but further 
confirmation of the impotency of the agrarian in- 
terests before the growing strength of the industrial. 

While the election of Wilson in 1912 represented 
a victory for the small business man of the cities, at 
best it was a Pyrrhic victory. The programme which 
Wilson had adopted in opposition to the interests of 
big business became more and more futile as the 
party he represented came to be dominated by the 
same interests which he had opposed. After Wilson, 
little was left of the strength which had managed, 
owing mainly to the split in the Republican party 
at the time, to carry him into office. Only the despair 
that follows successive defeats remained. 

American writers, as we have pointed out, antici- 
pated that change long before it occurred. In ad- 
vance of economic and political thinkers in that 
respect, they realized, instinctively if not rationally, 
what. had happened to America. And so their work 
took on an aspect of gloom which their nineteenth- 
century predecessors would have scorned. In the 
novel, the pessimistic realism of Dreiser has been 
succeeded by the so-called ‘hard boiled’ cynicism of 
Ernest Hemingway and Morley Callaghan. In criti- 
cism, the cynical outlook of Mr. Mencken came to 
dominate the ’twenties. In fact, in every field of 
literature that pessimism, verging often upon cynic- 
ism, reigned. It has been as conspicuous in Ameri- 
can poetry as in American fiction and drama. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, for example, who is often called 
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the dean of American poets, has expressed in his 
verse the same mood of disillusion and despair as 
has Theodore Dreiser in his prose. Robinson’s 
Tilbury folk are a sad, desolate, barren lot, without 
the inspiration of hope or dream. Even Robinson’s 
version of the Arthurian’ legends ends upon a note 
of despair. 

The poets who have risen to prominence in more 
recent years have not dissipated that disillusion and 
despair. Instead, ranging from Masters to Jeffers, 
they have lent it a thicker and darker hue. Edgar 
Lee Masters and Carl Sandburg, for example, have 
let little of the sun into their works. The optimism 
and faith of the nineteenth century poets—Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Whitman, Lowell, Holmes— 
are almost alien to them. Sandburg and Masters 
have been overwhelmed by the spiritual darkness 
that has come upon America, crucified by the con- 
sequences of industrialism, and swept under by the 
new tide of materialistic impulse. The Spoon River 
Anthology retold, in tombstone monologue, what 
happened to the frontier which had once inspired 
Walt Whitman and Mark Twain with hope and 
vision. Chicago Poems and Smoke and Steel re- 
vealed what industry had done to life—and the 
individual. 

In the drama, Eugene O’Neill has expressed that 
disillusion and despair better than almost any of his 
contemporaries, better than Masters, Sandburg, 
Dreiser or Lewis. Little of the old order, the old 
optimism, has been left unassailed by O’Neill, who, 
bewildered by the chaos of the day, has attacked the 
mechanistic basis of our civilization and the entire 
moral structure upon which it has been built. Like 
Robinson Jeffers, he envisions man as the puppet of 
forces which are beyond his control, forces which 
bend and break him in the inevitable vice of circum- 
stance. 

In conclusion we can say, therefore, that Ameri- 
can literature has become realistic because the 
changing conditions of our social life demanded it; 
that it has become pessimistic because those condi- 
tions made it impossible for the optimistic outlook 
of the nineteenth century to endure. It is not what 
Mr. Lewisohn characterizes as ‘the creative spirit’ 
which has brought about this change, but the social 
conditions which have changed the character of the 
‘creative spirit’. The day when Whitman, Emerson 
and Longfellow believed that the fate of the indi- 
vidual resided in himself, as an individual, a creative 
force, has been succeeded by the day when Robin- 
son, Masters, Sandburg and Jeffers believe that man 
is but an ignominious microcosm impotent before 
the play of social forces. It was, as we have ob- 
served, the catastrophic decline of power on the part 
of the individual in rural territories as well as in 
urban centres that brought this psychological change 
to pass—and reversed the historical direction of our 
literature. 

* * * 
HE jazz age of American literature, introduced 
by F. Scott Fitzgerald over a decade ago amid 
a fanfare of cocktails and loose-tongued flap- 
pers, has already sung its thanatopsis and been suc- 
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ceeded by an age of social propaganda. The speak- 
easy cynicisms and Freudian wise-cracks of the 
*twenties have lost their intellectual persuasion in 
the literature of the ’thirties. With the passing of 
Mr. Mencken as the Betelgeuse of the literary 
firmament, the conversion of the American Mercury 
from a ‘magazine’ for ‘the élite -into one which 
avowedly makes its new appeal to readers more in- 
terested in reform than in ridicule, the rebirth of 
The Bookman as The American Review, and the 
sudden left-ward swing of the intellectuals, it is 
obvious that we are face to face with a new period 
in our literary history. 

This new period, which began as nothing more 
than an inchoate protest against the cynicism of the 
’twenties, ventilating its early restlessness in the 
academic retreats of the Humanists, has already 
given birth to a movement which has never had a 
parallel in this country before. That movement, 
which has spread out from literature to the other 
arts, influencing the development of music as well 
as painting and sculpture, has become popularly 
known as proletarian. 

Within a few years this proletarian movement 
has changed the face of American literature. Few 
writers of today, especially of the younger genera- 
tion, have escaped the impact of its challenge. Even 
the older writers who are opposed to it find it neces- 
sary to define and redefine the nature of their oppo- 
sition. Mr. Mencken in a recent article on ‘Prole- 
tarian Literature’ in The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture found it necessary to expose the whole move- 
ment as nothing more than a literary house of cards, 
and then with a final Jericho blast he attempted to 
blow it to pieces by branding it as the creation of 
inferior minds and prosaic imaginations. Most of 
the leading writers in the middle generation, how- 
ever, despite Mr. Mencken’s dire prophecies, have 
declared themselves in sympathy with the prole- 
tarian outlook: Sherwood Anderson has written a 
novel, Beyond Desire, in response to its challenge; 
Sinclair Lewis has hailed with enthusiasm the ap- 
pearance of the novels of Albert Halper, one of the 
most prominent of the proletarian novelists, and not 
so long ago set himself at the task of writing a 
labour novel; Theodore Dreiser has declared himself 
in favour of the new school, and in articles if not so 
far in novels has identified himself with the prole- 
tarian cause. Robert Herrick, a veteran novelist in 
the realistic tradition, has declared in an article on 
proletarian novelists in The New Republic that ‘the 
sudden emergence of this new labour literature . . . 
is significant, prophetic.’ F. Scott Fitzgerald has 
attempted with a degree of success to get something 
of the proletarian challenge into the pages of a novel 
as remote from social propaganda as Tender is the 
Night, and Elmer Rice, one of the leading dramatists 
of the middle generation, has dedicated himself to 
the proletarian motif in his two most recent plays, 
We, The People, and Judgment Day. 

At this point, it is time for us to pause and ask 
ourselves: what is this proletarian tendency to 
which all these writers are dedicated? The common 
fallacy is to confuse proletarian literature with 
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working class literature, with the result that most 
people believe that, since many well known writers 
such as Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell and Kingsley wrote 
about the working class several generations ago, 
there is nothing new about the proletarian move- 
ment in literature today. The difference between 
the working class literature of the ‘nineteenth cen- 
tury and the proletarian literature of today is a mat- 
ter of quality and not of degree. What is familiarly 
known as working class literature in most cases is 
no different from other literature save that its char- 
acters are millhands, miners, or boiler-makers, in- 
stead of doctors, lawyers, writers, merchants, 
preachers, or men of aristocratic station. Even be- 
fore the appearance of Germinie Lacerteux in 1864, 
which was, the authors of the novel, the Goncourt 
brothers, declared, the first novel in which ‘the 
miseries of the lowly and the poor [were made to] 
speak to interest, to motion, to piety, as loudly as 
the miseries of the great and rich,’ the working 
class had won sympathetic treatment in English 
fiction. The contempt for the working man con- 
spicuous in Shakespearean drama, with its refer- 
ences to ‘the mutable, rank-scented many’, ‘rude, 
unpolished hinds’, and ‘mechanic slaves, with greasy 
aprons, rules and hammers’ was supplanted by 
sympathy and pity for him in such nineteenth cen- 
tury novels as Mary Barton, Hard Times, Alton 
Locke, and Adam Bede. But such working class 
fiction has no more to do with proletarian literature 
than the crocodile tears of a Chautauqua tragedian 
have to do with genuine tragedy. Proletarian litera- 
ture is working class literature inspired by revolu- 
tionary purpose. It is not concerned with the work- 
ing man as an object of sympathy or commiseration, 
but as the creative source of a new society. It does 
not look upon the working man, as did Mrs. Gaskell, 
as someone who needs to be protected and helped, 
but as the embattled maker of the world of 
tomorrow. 

It is this attitude toward the working man, as 
contra-distinguished from that of Charles Reade, 
Dickens, and others, that differentiates the prole- 
tarian literature of today from the working class 
literature of the nineteenth century. 

Proletarian literature, therefore, is more than 
realistic literature. It is a literature dominated by a 
dynamic mythos, carrying within itself the seeds of 
prophetic conviction and challenge. Like the moral 
literature of the middle class, finding focus in the 
eighteenth century in the Sentimental Comedy and 
Domestic Tragedy which succeeded the hedonistic 
literature of the aristocracy, the proletarian litera- 
ture of today discovers its framework of reference 
in the new morality of an emancipated working 
class in a collective society. Whereas Steele and 
Lillo and Cumberland had been interested in 
‘moralizing the stage’, and reforming literature of 
its aristocratic vices, the proletarian authors of today 
are concerned with ridding literature of its middle 
class lies and hypocrisies, and introducing into it a 
conception of the working class as the bearers of 
the new truth of the future. Consequently, the 
worker becomes the heroic protagonist in proletarian 
literature and the capitalist and his allies become the 
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villains. The main conflict which dominates prole- 
tarian literature, as evidenced by such American 
proletarian novels as Grace Lumpkin’s To Make 
My Bread, William Rollins’ The Shadow Before, and 
Robert Cantwell’s The Land of Plenty, revolves 
about the opposition between the interests of the 
working class and the capitalist class. In none of 
those works is the strike just a strike, however, as 
it is in such a novel as Ernest Poole’s The Harbour; 
instead of each of these three novels it becomes a 
social and spiritual conflict in which the class forces 
involved are translated into the dynamics of in- 
dividual character. In other words, the struggle, as 
interpreted by these authors, is not just an economic 
one, in which higher wages and shorter hours are 
the issues at stake, but one in which the entire 
structure of civilization is being tried and tested. 

While a considerable part of the intellectual im- 
petus and cultural inspiration of the proletarian 
movement in literature in America as well as else- 
where has been derived from Soviet Russia, it would 
be an historical error to conclude that prior to the 
rise of the Soviet régime no signs of proletarian 
literature ever appeared. In France in the nine- 
teenth century, when political revolutions had be- 
come part of the order of the day, there was a simi- 
lar exaltation of the proletariat by writers who 
identified themselves with the revolutionary cause. 
‘It is to the proletariat, to the people in the true 
sense of the word, that now belongs the creative and 
primary role of poetry,’ avowed Amable Tastu, a 
well-known poetess of the period; even George 
Sand, inspired by the publication of the verse of 
two workers, Poncy and Lapointe, declared ‘the 
elements of the future ought to be a race of prole- 
tarians, wild, proud and ready to claim the rights 
of mankind by force.’ But these writers, as is well 
known, did not write proletarian literature them- 
selves; they were mainly interested in the working 
class prose and poetry that was being written by 
actual proletarians of the time and which was being 
championed by such intellectuals as Champfleury, 
Pierre Dupont, and the painter Courbet. But the 
irony of the whole situation was that the majority 
of the proletarians whose poetry awakened such 
wild acclaim in the Paris of their day did not write 
proletarian verse; for the most part the verse of 
such worker-poets as Jasmin, Moreau, and Reboul 
was more romantic and sentimental than realistic 
and revolutionary. Even the poetry of Charles Poncy, 
whom Georges Sand challenged into action with the 
question, ‘Are you a bourgeois poet or a prole- 
tarian poet?’, was more impregnated with romantic 
lamentations and childhood nostalgias than with 
revolutionary fervour. Such poets and such poetry, 
it should be obvious, despite the attributes ascribed 
to it, and despite the fact that the authors of it were 
workers instead of intellectuals, was not proletarian 
in spirit at all, even though the language used by 
the critics of that time was almost identical with that 
used by the proletarian critics of today. 

Proletarian literature, it should be clear by this 
time, is more than literature written by prole- 
tarians or about proletarians. The majority of the 
workers who have become successful writers have 
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not been interested in producing proletarian litera- 
ture. They have tended, for the most part, like 
the French worker-poets cited in the preceding 
paragraph, to imitate the work of the successful 
writers of the middle class. While like Jasmin they 
preferred to write about a ‘broken trowel’ instead 
of about a lost lock of hair, the sad, sentimental, un- 
challenging mood in which they wrote was the same 
as that of the middle class writers of their day. To- 
day that tendency has begun to change and in 
America, for example, we discover workers like 
Jack Conroy, an ex-miner, and Albert Halper, an 
ex-foundryman, writing novels in the proletarian 
tradition. Nevertheless, it is to be expected that the 
majority of proletarian writers will not be workers, 
for the life of the proletariat is scarcely one to afford 
sufficient economic opportunity or leisure time to 
encourage workers to develop literary talents. Pro- 
letarian writers for the most part will spring from 
the middle class intellectuals who, like Waldo Frank, 
Robert Cantwell, and William Rollins, identify their 
spiritual interests with those of the proletarian cause. 
What makes Robert Cantwell’s novel, The Land of 
Plenty, and William Rollins’ novel, The Shadow 
Before, proletarian is not the fact that they deal 
with workers, for most of the literature concerned 
with the working class, as we have seen, has not 
been proletarian, but that they represent faith in 
the workers instead of pity or contempt for them, 
faith in their power not only to win a strike but to 
create a new and better society. What makes them 
significant as proletarian novels is that they have 
succeeded in communicating that faith not by means 
of argument or preachment, which are the devices 
of the pamphleteer, but by direct conflict of char- 
acter and dexterous organization of materials. 


The first suggestion of the proletarian spirit in 
American literature appeared in 1906 in Upton Sin- 
clair’s novel, The Jungle, a story of the suffering 
endured by the workers in the Chicago slaughter 
yards; this was followed a year later by Jack Lon- 
don’s novel, The Iron Heel, a socialistic fiction with 
Nietzschean undertones. Aside from occasional 
essays, his People of the Abyss and Dream of Debs, 
London did little else that had any pertinence to the 
proletarian tradition; Sinclair, however, continued 
to write divers novels such as The Money Changers, 
King Cole, The Metropolis, 100%, Oil, and Boston, 
all of which achieved the challenging clarity of the 
more mature and full-fledged proletarian novels of 
Albert Halper, William Rollins, Grace Lumpkin, and 
Fielding Burke. Notwithstanding his genius as a 
propagandist, or perhaps because he made his 
propaganda explicit instead of implicit, which is 
almost always fatal for a novel, Sinclair remained 
outside the mainstream of American literature. 
Although something of a Harold Bell Wright of 
working class fiction, Sinclair, nevertheless, must 
be credited with having been an isolated pioneer in 
what has since become an active, growing prole- 
tarian movement in American literature. 

What makes the proletarian spirit in American 
literature so much more important today than ever 
before is that it is now no longer a product of a few 
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lonely enthusiasts but is a movement in the main- 
stream of American literature. Like the agrarian 
radical movement in American literature of several 
decades ago, led by Hamlin Garland and Frank 
Norris, the proletarian movement in American 
literature today has developed into a dynamic 
force, with professional disciples and lay followers, 
with clubs and magazines espousing its cause, and 
with critics, novelists, playwrights, and poets rally- 
ing to its support in various parts of the country. 
Ever since the mid-twenties, with the rise of John 
Dos Passos as a major novelist, and as its fore- 
most spokesman in American letters, the proletarian 
movement has been gathering momentum. Side 
by side with Dos Passos appeared Michael Gold, 
quondam editor of The New Masses, who, with 
his first book, One Hundred and Twenty Million, 
and his second one, Jews Without Money, and then 
with his memorable philippic against Thornton 
Wilder, brought the proletarian challenge into the 
literary limelight, and made it the centre of lauda- 
tion and attack in a score of American newspapers 
and magazines. Gold’s work was followed by that 
of Charles Yale Harrison, who with his first two 
novels, Generals Die in Bed and A Child Is Born, 
helped carry on the same tradition. 


One of the most important turning points in the 
advance of the proletarian movement in this coun- 
try was the conversion of Edmund Wilson to its 
cause. Wilson’s articles in The New Republic an- 
nouncing his conversion, galvanized the incoherent 
protests of the intellectuals into a new plan of action. 
After Wilson’s conversion the number of intellec- 
tuals who allied themselves openly with the prole- 
tarian movement multiplied with melodramatic 
rapidity. The four most conspicuous young critics 
who have since avowed their sympathy with the 
movement are Newton Arvin, Kenneth Burke, Mal- 
colm Cowley, who is still one of the editors of The 
New Republic, and Granville Hicks, who has since 
become literary editor of The New Masses, and the 
author of a volume of criticism, The Great Tradition, 
in which he has endeavoured to show that the pro- 
letarian movement in American literature is the 
logical extension of that tradition of protest inau- 
gurated by Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman, and 
carried on by Howells, Garland, Norris, Herrick, 
Phillips, London and Sinclair. 

Since the ’thirties, the proletarian novel has 
become a dominant force in the American literary 
scene. John Dos Passos’s 1919 which falls within 
the proletarian tradition although it revolves about 
middle class instead of proletarian characters, is the 
most important proletarian novel to appear this 
decade. More proletarian although less significant 
from a literary point of view have been such novels 
as William Rollin’s The Shadow Before, Jack Con- 
roy’s The Disinherited, Albert Halper’s Union 
Square and The Foundry, Robert Cantwell’s The 
Land of Plenty, Fielding Burke’s Call Home the 
Heart, and Myra Page’s Gathering Storm. Nor 
should Idwal Jones’ Steel Chips go unmentioned. 
even though it is far less proletarian in its outlook 
than any of the other novels noted. Almost all of 
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these novelists, with the exception of Myra Page, 
have succeeded in doing what Upton Sinclair almost 
never managed to do in his fiction, namely, to trans- 
late their ideas into terms of character and situation 
instead of superimposing them like artificial appen- 
dages upon the theme. While Albert Halper’s novel 
The Foundry achieves clearer characterization than 
any of the others, Rollins’s The Shadow Before and 
Fielding Burke’s Call Home the Heart come closer 
to capturing the proletarian spirit as a mass reality. 
A picture of the New Bedford strike with an episode 
thrown in from Gastonia, The Shadow Before has 
converted the strike into a powerful literary sym- 
bol. By combining significant insight with an ath- 
letic litheness of style and an uncanny gift for situ- 
ation, Mr. Rollins has painted a more vivid picture 
of workers and the life they lead in the periphery 
as well as in the centre of a strike than can be found 
in any other American novel. Mr. Rollins fails, as 
do all the proletarian writers, when he depicts his 
capitalists as unmitigated villains, blustering stuffed 
shirts, or intellectual zanies. Nor does he succeed 
either in his pseudo-Dostoievskian portrait of Harry 
Baumann, the boss’s son, whose pyromaniacal pas- 
sion is no more convincing than his radical convic- 
tions. He does succeed, however, in his delineation 
of proletarian types, and especially in his descrip- 
tion of the growing momentum of the strike itself, 
which swells up like a vast tidal wave upon the 
shores of New England civilization. More simple, 
more earthy, and less melodramatic, Fielding 
Burke’s novel, Call Home the Heart, like Grace 
Lumpkin’s To Make My Bread, does for the south- 
ern hill billies, caught as they are in the economic 
grip of the new South, with its parvenu factories 
and unmodernized mills, what Rollins’ novel did 
for the workers of New England. 


Proletarian drama has not lagged very far 
behind proletarian fiction. Proletarian drama dates 
back to Upton Sinclair’s Singing Jail Birds, one of 
its author’s most remarkable productions, and to a 
number of the dramas such as John Dos Passos’ 
Airways and Em Jo Basshe’s The Centuries which 
were staged by the New Playwright’s Group in the 
*twenties. While a considerable number of plays 
have been written and produced in the last seven 
or eight years which have been suggestive of the 
proletarian outlook it has only been in the last two 
or three years that proletarian drama has developed 
into a movement. Although Elmer Rice, with his 
We, The People and Judgment Day, and John How- 
ard Lawson, with his Gentle Woman, are the best 
known dramatists, with a Broadway background, to 
become advocates of the proletarian motif, neither 
of them has written a play that can compare in dra- 
matic significance or social challenge with George 
Sklar’s and Paul Peters’ Stevedore, which, as di- 
rected by Michael Blankfort, is far and away the 
best proletarian drama that has so far been pro- 
duced. Stevedore is a dramatization of the eco- 
nomic and racial struggle between the whites and 
the blacks in the South, emphasizing the import- 
ance of a united front between the Negroes and the 
poor whites if both are not to be trodden under foot 
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by the Southern industrialists and the landowners. 
Second to Stevedore stands the Theatre Guild pro- 
duction of They Shall Not Die by John Wexley, who 
originally made his reputation on Broadway with 
The Last Mile, a box office success in 1932. They 
Shall Not Die converts the Scottsboro case into 
forthright, effective drama, the high point of which 
is reached in the trial scene at the conclusion of the 
play. Other proletarian plays that should be noted 
are Maxwell Anderson’s Gods of Lightning, Paul 
and Clare Sifton’s 1931 and Albert Maltz’ and George 
Sklar’s Peace on Earth, the latter of which was a pro- 
duction of the Theatre Union, an organization devoted 
exclusively to the production of proletarian drama. 
Proletarian poetry has not made advances at all 
comparable with those of proletarian fiction and 
drama. While there are a number of poets of the 
type of Horace Gregory, Isidore Schneider, Alfred 
Kreymborg, Maxwell Bodenheim and Robert Gess- 
ner, who have allied themselves with the prole- 
tarian tradition, they have not as yet contributed 
anything of importance to proletarian poetry. 
Langston Hughes in some of his Negro verse 
and Stanley Burnshaw in his milltown poetry, 
have been more successful than most of the older 
poets in striking a prophetic proletarian chord. 
Among the younger poets, Joseph Kalar and Her- 
man Spector are the most gifted, with Edwin Rolfe 
and S. Funaroff revealing remarkable promise. In 
a little volume entitled We Gather Strength, the 
work of all four of these poets has been brought 
together into an effective poetic ensemble. H. H. 
Lewis and now Jesse Stuart in The Bull Tongue 
Plow, have contributed a sturdy, valiant, earthring- 
ing note to the agrarian aspect of the proletarian 
theme. A more difficult art than the novel or the 
drama, it is to be expected that poetry will be the 
last of the arts to be successfully woven into the 
proletarian pattern. 


Despite all these achievements, despite the cul- 
tural momentum it has acquired, despite the wide- 
spread influence it has exerted, proletarian litera- 
ture in America is still in a state of becoming rather 
than in one of fulfillment. It represents the most 
powerful literary force in America today by virtue 
of its great promise rather than by reason of its final 
fruition. It has yet to produce a great novel, a great 
drama, or a great poem. It has not given birth to a 
Fielding, a Shakespeare, or a Keats—a Melville, an 
O’Neill or a Whitman. It is still in the Everyman 
stage of development, the period of the miracle, 
mystery, morality and interlude plays which pre- 
ceded Shakespeare, when character and plot like 
human dominoes moved in an inevitable black and 
white formation. It has not yet freed itself suffi- 
ciently from the hero-villain complex, in which all 
heroes are workers and most villains are capitalists, 
to achieve the ultimate subtlety of insight and pro- 
fundity of interpretation that constitute the sine qua 
non of great literature. Its promise and direction 
today, however, as evinced by its most recent works, 
lend strength to the belief that with advancing 
maturity such subtlety and profundity will be added 
to its present pictorial powers. 
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The Appeal of 
Reason 


UMPHREY MITCHELL’S popularity in East 
Hamilton, and not only there in his‘own.con- 
stituency but throughout the ¢ity, is depend- 

ent upon common sense. The consistency with which 
he employs this quality in his public statements, in- 
deed, makes one wonder how it has been possible 
for certain of Mr. Mitchell’s contemporaries at 
Ottawa to achieve a similar popularity. In other 
words, by what means is it possible for a man with- 
out demagoguery, as it is ordinarily understood, to 
make as much headway in the good graces of an 
unperceptive electorate as irresponsible and un- 
principled charlatans, who determine their attitude 
of mind by its per capita appeal? 

During the recent debate upon Mr. Bennett’s 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, Mr. Mitchell stated 
the essentials of the case as briefly as possible. If 
the measure were, as Mr. Lapointe implied, un- 
constitutional, and therefore could not be brought 
into effect, then why bother about it? Quit talking 
and get on to something else. If, on the other hand, 
it were possible to get it through, then the House 
might forego unnecessary debate and rush it through 
in order to do a maximum of good. 

Mr. Mitchell has been variously labelled a 
Liberal, a Labourite and—by some of the uncom- 
promising left wing enthusiasts—a Tory. In Hamil- 
ton he is generally regarded as a strong and genuine 
supporter of Labour, but he has been able to weld 
together a comprehensive and somewhat remarkable 
body of public opinion favourable to him on the part, 
not only of those who might be expected logically to 
support a Labour member, but also of constitutional 
Tories, who thrive in The Ambitious City like no- 
body’s business. 

The achievement is one worthy of notice in a 
community governed by overwhelming political en- 
thusiasms; especially is it so in view of the fact that 
Mr. Mitchell does not make intellectual concessions 
in order to gain the friendship of those who are in 
opposite camps to his own. He can placate the 
feudal barons without riding out to pillage with their 
bondmen. 

His course in Parliament has been characteristic 
of him. He has retained his independence from 
party, but gainéd a tremendous amount of influence. 
If some local issue arises in his own town which 
might provoke comment from a member, it is of Mr. 
Mitchell that the newspapers immediately think. 
What he says will be read and respected. When he 
speaks on the Floor, the members listen. 

In manner he is forceful and he has lost none of 
the intonations of speech, nor habits of dress, that 
mark him for an Englishman. He is bluff, easy in his 
manner and he sits on perhaps more head tables at 
banquets than any other parliamentarian in his part 
of the country. 

His prospects as a public man are bright, and 
yet... It may be that the excellent habit of intelli- 
gent compromise which he has used so effectively 
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will one day have to be forsaken. He is fortunate in 
that so far he has been able to help the hare get out 
of the way of the hounds without creating an open 
breach between himself and the huntsman. His pub- 
lic utterances have none of the bitterness, and not 
the same.sort.of zeal, as have those of his most im- 


_ portant ‘Labour’ contemporary in Hamilton, Samuel 


Lawrence, M:L..A. Sam Lawrence has taken his 
stand, and it is an unequivocal one, a rather disturb- 
ing one to people who want to jog along. Humphrey 
Mitchell has taken no ultimate stand, as far as can be 
told. Perhaps he will never have to, but if so then 
a great many people have been making themselves 
miserable for a long time without justification. 


D’Arcy MarsH 





POEM 


Loneliness: to clamp a crown on scattered brow. 
Accept the pity of the hiving bells that flee 
One tongue across the years nor stop with now 
But hasten angry ghosts from far, to see 


The trophies of our chase in splintered disarray 
While signatures of night proclaim: has gone, has 
gone away. 


To reach the door and harvest sleep and breath— 
O seek no greater grace 
In thickets of the dawn .. . 
(Dull sail in angel-seas O lovely wings and face 
Wounded and intelligible as death) 
O seek to find its harder name. 

KEnnetH PATCHEN. 
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Now The Night Is Over 


By ROBERT HENDERSON. 


HEY ran into an alley, and a block through it, 

and then sidled out on to West Diversey Street, 

trying not to look back. They walked slowly 
for a few steps, and then faster, almost at a trot, 
their hands in their pockets, looking at passers-by 
out of the corners of their eyes. After a block or 
two Gus straightened up and walked more at his 
ease. He was a big man with thick features and an 
underlip thrust habitually a little forward. He 
looked sidewise at his companion. 

‘Cut it,’ he said softly. 

‘What, Gus? What’s the matter?’ Fish Wernits- 
zki asked. 

‘Act natural,’ Gus said. ‘Act like nothin’ hap- 
pened.’ 

‘Sure, Gus.’ 

Fish glanced to left and right, frightenedly. He 
watched Gus and pulled himself as erect as he ever 
got. His eyes were little and bright, and they 
looked like those of a rat when it is cornered, and 
doesn’t know where to go, but will go one way or 
another soon. They went on, Fish taking two short 
steps to one of Gus’s long ones. 

‘Hey, Gus!’ Fish said, with a quick gasp. 

‘Huh?’ 

‘Look!’ 

He pointed to his right arm. There was blood on 
his hand and on the sleeve of his coat. It showed 
red on his skin and dark on the cloth under the 
yellow street light. 

‘Come on,’ Gus said, quickening his pace. 

When they came to the next alley, Gus slowed 
down and saw that there were no cops around, and 
then took Fish by the arm and pulled him into the 
darkness of the alley. Fish was shaking badly and 
his teeth were chattering. 

‘Take it off,’ Gus said. 

Fish took his coat off. 

‘It’s cold,’ he said. 

‘Yeah,’ said Gus. ‘I don’t take no more yellow 
Kikes along with me. Here.’ 

He took off his own coat and the turtle-neck 
sweater he was wearing under it. He gave the 
sweater to Fish and put his coat back on. The 
sweater hung in grotesque folds on Fish’s lean body. 

Gus took Fish’s coat, careful not to touch the 
blood, and opened a man-hole cover and dropped it 
in. They went on through the alley to the street 
across the block. This street was darker than the 
other, and they slid down it quietly, for a time, 
avoiding pedestrians and lights whenever they 
could. 

When they had gone a mile or so, they came to 
a cross-street with stores and street-cars. Gus 
stopped at a cigar store and bought a couple of 
packs of cigarettes out of the money, peeling a bill 
off the outside of the roll before he went in, so as 
not to have anybody get curious. Fish started shiv- 
ering again when he saw the money. 

‘Cut it,’ said Gus. ‘You act like a baby. Ain’t 
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you never seen a guy knocked off before?’ 
—— like that,’ Fish said. ‘Not a old guy like 

Gus went in and got the cigarettes. He came out 
and gave a pack to Fish. 

‘Where we going now, Gus? What we gonna do?’ 

asked Fish. 

‘Hop an L and go out south,’ Gus said. ‘Come on. 
And don’t start shakin’ and bawlin’ on the L, 
neither, you.’ 

They ran up the elevated steps, and waited until 
a South Side Local came along. It was nearly 
empty, and they sat at the back of the last car, and 
pulled their caps over their eyes and pretended they 
had gone asleep. They just looked like a couple of 
bums riding around and sleeping on the trains all 
night for a dime, so nobody paid any attention to 
them. 

Some negroes got on the train down in the loop, 
and they got off again at Twenty-Second Street. 
There was nobody in the car, then, so Gus told Fish 
to drop the piece of pipe he had in his pocket out 
of the window. Fish had forgotten about the pipe 
and he didn’t like to touch it because it was messy 
and made him shiver, but he dropped it out. 

‘Gus,’ he whispered, after that. 

‘What?’ 

‘Do you think he’s dead?’ 

‘Sure.’ 

‘How much did we get?’ 

‘How do I know? When did you think I would 
count it?’ 

‘It would be worse if he wasn’t dead. They could 
catch us easier if he wasn’t, couldn’t they?’ 

‘Sure he’s dead. You killed him, all right.’ 

Fish jumped. He spoke sharply, and Gus kicked 
his leg, so he whispered again. 

‘Me!’ he said. ‘It was you hit him first, you dirty 
liar, you. I didn’t hit him till after.’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Gus. ‘What did you have to hit him 
so much for? You shouldn’t mess them up like that. 
You don’t know nothing, I guess. It gets in the 
papers more if you do that, and it gets people pretty 
sore.’ 

‘You told me to,’ Fish whined, too loudly again. 
‘He was hollerin’ and kickin’ around, and you said 
to shut him up.’ 

‘You shut him up, all right.’ 

‘God!’ Fish said. ‘It sounded awful when you 
hit him.’ 

‘Shut up,’ said Gus. ‘You talk too much. Come 
on, let’s get out.’ 

They left the train and went down to the street. 
Over on Wabash Avenue there was a place they 
could talk and count the money. Gus felt all right, 
now that they were clear out south, but Fish felt 
worse all the time. They went in the side door of 
the place on Wabash Avenue and sat down in a 
booth. Gus put a nickel in the slot, and the victrola 
began to play something noisy. They got a lot of 
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nickels, and Gus kept putting them in the slot all 
the time. 

They ordered a couple of shots of whiskey, and 
then Gus called for the bottle and they drank it 


fast. 

‘It'll be in all the papers, I bet,’ said Fish. 

‘Sure,’ said Gus, with pride. 

‘You talk like you didn’t care if it was, Gus,’ 
Fish said. 

“What of it? Don’t all the big shots get in the 
papers? I might be a big shot some day, myself. I 
got a stand in with a good mob.’ 

‘Gee, I bet that’s a soft life.’ 

‘Sure it is, if you get up there.’ 

‘Let’s split the dough, huh, Gus?’ 

‘Yeah. After a while. You'll get yours.’ 

‘You ain’t going to hold out on me?’ 

‘No.’ 

There was a silence while Fish drank two more 
shots. 

‘Duck!’ said Fish suddenly. 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘Cop.’ 

‘Hell! They ain’t after us out here. God, but 
you're yellow.’ 

‘We’d fry if they caught us, Gus,’ Fish said 
chokily, catching Gus’s arm. 

Gus shook him off. 

‘What of it? They ain’t going to catch us. Not 
if you keep your pan shut, they ain’t.’ 

‘Did you ever see it?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘The hot seat.’ 

‘No. I seen pictures.’ 

‘Yeah,’ Fish said, whimpering. ‘Yeah, so did I.’ 

‘Hanging’s worse,’ said Gus. 

Fish put his head in his hands and started to 


cry. 
‘Listen, you——!’ said Gus. 
‘Oh, God! I didn’t mean to do it, Gus.’ 
‘You’re drunk.’ 


‘I didn’t want to kill nobody. I didn’t know we 
would kill a guy when you took me with you, Gus,’ 
he blubbered. 

‘Aw, shut up. You won’t never get nowhere if 
you go bawlin’ about crackin’ a guy in the head. 
You gotta get used to that. You gotta take it and 
dish it out.’ 

‘Yeah. Yeah, I know. But I oughta stick to my 
job, Gus. I ain’t a bad guy, I ain't.’ 

‘Hell, I’m stickin’ to the job, ain’t I? It’s a good 
front. You won’t get nowhere just catchin’ rivets 
all day, and I won’t get nowhere throwin’ them. But 
I guess that don’t stop me from pickin’ up a little 
good dough at night, huh? When I get going good, 
I'll quit the job, but I won’t take you no more.’ 

Fish stopped crying and looked up. His face was 
dirty and streaked with the tears, and his eyes were 
swollen. He was pale and he looked sick. He 
drank some more whiskey, and then he grabbed Gus 
again and shook him. 

‘Listen, Gus,’ he said. ‘I’m scared. Oh, God, 
I’m scared! Listen, Gus, I’m a murderer, you hear? 
I’m a murderer.’ 
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Gus slapped him across the mouth and held his 
hand there for a second, saying nothing. When he 
took his hand away, Fish talked more softly. 

‘I’m sorry, Gus,’ he said, whining. ‘I didn’t mean 
to. I didn’t mean to kill a old guy with white hair, 
neither, and you didn’t ever give me the dough yet.’ 

‘Keep still, Kike,’ Gus said. ‘You'll get your 
dough.’ 

‘Yeah. Yeah, sure. I know I will, Gus. But I 
keep seein’ that guy we hit. I bet I can’t never quit 
seein’ him. I bet I’m goin’ nuts. Guys go nuts, 
sometimes, don’t they, Gus.’ 

‘Take a drink.’ 

‘Sure. Thanks, fella. I guess I ought to watch it, 
huh? I guess I hadn’t ought to talk about it.’ 

He paused, and then burst out in a hard, low 
voice, which cracked and stumbled. 

‘But I can’t help it! You hear me? I can’t help 
talkin’ because I keep thinkin’ and thinkin’ about 
him kickin’ around, and me lammin’ him on the 
head some more until he quit.’ 

‘Shut up!’ 

‘I’m gonna tell somebody, Gus! I tell you, I’m 
gonna holler it out. Don’t let me tell nobody, Gus. 
They’d fry me if they knew.’ 

‘Shut up, you lousy little rat.’ 

‘Aw, Gus. Can’t you hear it? It’s awful, Gus, 
the way the pipe sounded when I hit him——. I 
guess I ought to do something, Gus. I guess maybe 
I'll pray about it. My old lady, she says I should 
pray if I got in a jam. You oughta pray, too, Gus. 
You helped kill him. You hit him first. You're a 
bad guy, Gus,—but I ain’t so bad. It’s the first time 
I ever done it, God! Listen, Gus,—I never meant 
to, honest! Honest I didn’t, God——!’ 

His voice trailed off into a few strangling sobs. 
He rolled over heavily on the table. His thin body 
twitched a little, now and then, as he slept. 

Gus watched him, sourly. He spat and lit a 
cigarette and had another drink. 

‘You won’t get nowhere,’ he muttered. ‘Slob- 
berin’! Cripes!’ 

He stood up and tock the bottle with him, and 
went away to see if there were any girls around. 
He found two of them in the last booth, and they 
had a swell time. There were some other people 
there, and they all got pretty drunk, except Gus, 
and Gus peeled some more bills off the roll, and 
everybody said he was a great guy. 

After that Gus went back and shook Fish. He 
woke up a little, and he said nothing while they 
went on the street car to where Gus lived. It was 
late, and Gus took Fish up to his room and kept 
him there, because Fish was pretty sick, and he 
thought he might get to talking again if he got bet- 
ter. They both slept in Gus’s bed, and soon it was 
time to go to work. 

Gus threw a lot of cold water on Fish, and Fish 
was sober and quiet. He was still frightened, but 
he wasn’t talking very much. 

Before they left the room Gus told Fish to go 
ahead and not to wait for him, so nobody at their 
job would think about their having been together 
all night. They both worked on a big hotel that was 
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being built out on the South Shore. 

So they went to work different ways, and Fish 
bought a paper, but forgot about breakfast. Gus 
had a good breakfast, and he read the paper while 
he was eating. 

When he punched in, he could see Fish waiting 
for him. Fish looked better, and he grinned a 
twisted sort of grin as Gus came up to him. 

‘Gee, Gus!’ he said. ‘Did you see the paper?’ 

‘Yeah.’ 

‘There wasn’t hardly anything, was there?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘They didn’t have no idea about who done it, 
did they?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘“Middle aged restaurant owner,”’ it said he 
was. “Possibly some unknown difficulty with rac- 
keteers,” it said. Only then it said it was most 
likely labour troubles, and they was lookin’ for 
some guys he canned. Ha! Boy, that’s something!’ 

‘Yeah,’ Gus said. ‘Come on, let’s get started.’ 

He walked back to the elevator that took them 
up to where the girders were being riveted on the 
fourteenth story. Fish trotted alongside, chattering 
volubly. 

‘What a break!’ he was saying. ‘Was that a 
snap! Nothin’ to it!’ 

‘You talk too much.’ 

‘I guess there wouldn’t nobody even think of 
us, eh?’ 

‘No.’ 

They were riding up in the elevator, now, with 
some other workmen. Fish nudged Gus. 

‘They didn’t even say nothin’ about the dough, 
did they?’ he whispered. 

‘No.’ 

‘Say, where is my dough?’ 

‘Keep still, you,’ Gus muttered out of the side of 
his mouth. 

The elevator stopped. The other men moved 
away, walking precariously to their places on the 
big girders. 

‘That sure is soft,’ Fish said. ‘I guess it wouldn’t 
seem like nothin’ at all, the second time. I guess 
I was pretty green, huh?’ 

‘Yeah,’ Gus said. 

‘But I can take it, now, I bet. I guess I ain’t 
gonna be no sap no more, with a lot of easy dough 
around.’ 

‘Listen, Kike. You talk too much. Keep your 
trap shut. I don’t want to hear no more out of you. 
We'll burn yet, if you talk like that.’ 

‘Sure. Sure. I guess I know the gag now, all 
right. They ain’t gonna catch us. Not us, they 
ain’t. Not guys that know!’ 

‘Go on. Get to work.’ 

‘Yeah. O.K. But I’m sure gonna quit this job. 
You don’t have to take me if you don’t want to, 
Gus. I'll go by myself, if you don’t. I—I guess I 
might get to be a big shot, too, huh?’ 

‘Keep quiet, or I’ll slap hell out of you’ 

‘O.K., fella,’ Fish said, walking briskly away, 
and out on the girder. “Them cops is too slow for 
us, eh?’ he called back as he went. 
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Gus snarled and let it go. He walked along the 
platform to where the furnace for heating the rivets 
was. When the rivets were red hot, he took them 
out of the fire and tossed them across to Fish, on 
the girder. Fish put them in the holes, and the 
riveters hammered them. 

‘Shoot!’ Fish said, when Gus had the rivets 
glowing. 

Gus pulled one of them out and tossed it across 
to Fish in a slow arc. Fish caught it easily in a 
little bucket. They did this over and over, with 
a perfect, mechanical swing. They talked a little 
as they worked. 

‘How about to-night, big boy?’ Fish asked. 

‘No. Quit hollerin’.’ 

‘Oh, I ain’t sayin’ anything. I ain’t sayin’ what 
about tonight?’ 

‘You said enough.’ 

Another rivet. Then, while the hammer droned 
and rattled, 

‘I got a good idea!’ Fish called. ‘For tonight.’ 

‘Save it.’ : 

‘I might let you in on it, Gus. It’s a walk-away,’ 

‘Yeah?’ 

‘Sure. I got lots of ideas. I been thinkin’, I 
have. I’m gonna get somewhere, I bet. You might 
wish you’d of stuck with me.’ 

Another rivet. 

‘If they was all as easy as—you know—"’ Fish 
said. 

Gus looked at him, silent. 

‘We oughta find out if they canned anybody 
lately, first, eh Gus?’ 

Silence. The hammer stopped again. Gus 
tossed another rivet. His eyes were narrow and 
squinting, and his underlip was sticking out. 

‘Oh, them poor saps!’ Fish said, cackling. ‘Boy, 
when they find those guys!’ 

‘Will you get to work and quit talkin’ so much?’ 
Gus ground out, between his teeth. 

‘Hell, Gus, I ain’t said a word. Nota word! Ha! 
Labour troubles, huh? Boy, that’s a good one!’ 

The riveters were bent over their work. They 
could not see Fish or Gus. Gus held a rivet, red 
and glowing, in his tongs. Fish was grinning and 
chuckling. 

‘Labour troubles!’ he snorted again. 

Gus swung the tongs, quickly, in a fast, over- 
hand throw. The rivet shot like a shining bullet 
straight at Fish’s head. His mouth opened, his eyes 
stared. He turned and ducked, and his foot slipped 
over the edge of the narrow girder. He cried out, 
and stumbled. 

The rivet shot on, past the girder, glowing and 
trailing small sparks, then curved and dropped, 
hissing, fourteen stories. A little wisp of smoke 
curled up from the cooling rivet, where it lay a short 
distance from Fish Wernitszki. Fish was still, look- 
ing like a queer heap of dirty, crumpled clothes. 

The bell rang, and workmen hurried to see what 
had happened. Gus stood up on the platform, not 
looking down. 

‘You don’t get nowhere talking,’ he said to him- 
self. ‘Gee, and I forgot to give the poor guy his 
dough, too.’ 
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Neither Cézanne Nor 
Manet 


ELATIVELY barren is the search of the 

student and artist, who, seeking inspiration 

from the modern French masters, goes to find 
them in the galleries of Canada. They, Manet, 
Renoir, Seurat, Cézanne, Matisse, Derain Picasse, 
are not to be come upon often or at all in this 
country. 

As for that which is to be seen. The Art Associa- 
tion of Montreal has a good Pissarro, a view across 
the Seine at Rouen, and the National Gallery, 
Ottawa, has an equally fine one, done also from a 
window overlooking the waterfront in the city of 
Gustave Flaubert. What they have of Monet is 
much less interesting. You can find in the collec- 
tion of prints at the National Gallery, the complete 
series of wood-cuts, the most individual, the most 
surely tormented, sculptural, animated, blocks ever 
carved with rough tools on rough wood by modern 
man, created by Paul Gauguin in Tahiti and after- 
wards printed by his son. In the etchings, the same 
gallery has a little masterpiece by Dunoyer de 
Segonzac, ‘La Ferme a lAire’ which proves this 
living French artist to be among the great exponents 
of that medium. They have also some etchings by 
Manet, a large pastel by Degas, and a good Boudin. 
Recently, the Art Gallery of Toronto, which institu- 
tion is building a room devoted to the French 
impressionists, bought two small Renoir and a still- 
life by Bonnard, and in that they did very well, 
much better than the Art Association of Montreal, 
which, possessing the money, after deliberation, re- 
fused to invest it in a Renoir that Toronto afterwards 
purchased. 

That we should have little more than this is sad 
enough; that our galleries should not have one 
painting by either Cézanne or Manet is tragic.* Yet 
the principal public collections of the world did not 
contain much by these artists until recently; their 
work was housed more usually in private collections. 
Particularly was this so in the United States, where 
the treasures of modern painting have been literally 
hoarded in the homes of the rich. 

In Canada, when individual art patrons did exist, 
they were, unfortunately, more often than not, be- 
guiled into meaningless by-paths. During the rush- 
ing years of expansion, when fortunes were being 
made and spent, our industrialists, lumbermen, and 
financiers, expended liberal sums on costly mansions 
and elaborate decorations. But their taste in paint- 
ing was dictated to them by fashionable picture 
dealers, merchants of art, who, while one dare not 
say they participated in a ramp, yet managed, 
together, to foist pale Dutch landscapes and romantic 
genre paintings upon an unsuspecting clientéle. 
These canvases, vended as safe propositions, like 
treasury bonds, not spectacular, you know, but solid, 


*The Art Association of Montreal has a small, 
slightly damaged, portrait by Edouard Manet. It is 
an unimportant and not very representative example 
of the man’s work. 
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have passed today from being dull and expensive, 
to being merely dull. 

The worst scandal of that period was the refusal 
of the Montreal Art Association to buy ‘Le Bon 
Bock’, one of Manet’s most famous pictures, when 
it was offered to them for a few thousand dollars. 

That one or two men, amid the general perver- 
sion of the times, by luck or accident, should have 
found their way to better things, was perhaps as 
much as could have been hoped. There were several 
such. Sir William Van Horne of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was one and the late Dr. F. J. 
Shepherd of Montreal was another. More recently 
in Ottawa some splendid pictures have been 
acquired by Gordon C. Edwards, Esq., while H. S. 
Southam, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Gallery, has also in Ottawa a good 
group of modern French works. 

The Edwards acquisitions form, of the impres- 
sionists, an excellent survey. You enter an old- 
fashioned house in stone, with gables, and beyond, 
through the windows, is the Ottawa River, but you 
do not see that, you see instead blanketed across the 
walls of what in the Winter is a dimly lit room, a 
number of radiant paintings, which comprise in 
themselves a fairly accurate chronicle of the 
development of painting during a brilliant period of 
French art. Here are Pissarro, Sisley, Monet, Manet 
and Renoir, also earlier men, Courbet and Daumier, 
and then, most admirably, Jongkind and Boudin, 
two little masters, who serve as links between the 
Barbizon school of 1830 and the impressionists of 
1870. 

In ‘Le Pont-Neuf a Paris’, and in other canvases, 
the scenery of the Ile de France is portrayed by 
Jongkind. The man has, in his pictures, nothing of 
the stuffiness of the studio, although, in them, the 
sky is not yet luminous, nor does land and water yet 
begin to be bathed in the reflected glory of the upper 
air. This diffusion of atmosphere, the coherence of 
the objects in a landscape through the quality of 
light upon them, arrives first with Eugéne Boudin, 
the painter from le Havre. It was Boudin who 
inspired Claude Monet. In this collection are many 
things by him, one a magnificent canvas of a harbour 
scene, perfect sky, mist on the water, great tramp 
steamers, their harsh reds softened until they be no 
more vivid than the red of the roof tops across the 
estuary. 

The Monet, by the way, owned by Mr. Edwards, 
was done in 1881, when the personal touch, the 
freedom of the artist had advanced far. Almost, in 
this picture, ‘La Mer Agitée’, have the strokes of his 
brush become exuberant, fantastic, as if, not Monet, 

but Van Gogh were at work. You cannot distort 
water, but, if you could, it is done here. 

The splendid treasures accumulated by Sir 
William Van Horne, that aggressive railway finan- 
cier, who was, by avocation, himself a painter, are 
still housed in the palatial residence he built on 
Sherbrooke Street, Montreal. They consist, for the 
most part, of old masters. Some of the things are 
mediocre, but mostly they are a delight, and that 
which Sir William purchased of more modern work 
is unusually choice. The two Toulouse-Lautrec, one 
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a figure study in a garden, have such charming 
colour as one rarely sees, and then across from them, 
in the same corridor, on the second floor of the 
mansion, is a fine picture by Renoir. It is ‘Head of 
a Neapolitan Girl’, done by the French artist in 1881, 
when when he was travelling in Italy. Here are the 
same colours as many another impressionist used, 
only more deep and fresh, the greens more brilliant, 
the reds warmer. 

When we pass from Renoir to Cézanne, Gauguin 
and Van Gogh, we leave well-charted lands for a 
country, which, to Canadian eyes, is almost track- 
less. All that we have is a portrait and an early 
landscape by Cézanne in the Van Horne collection, 
and one Gauguin, two Van Gogh, in the home of 
H. S. Southam, Esq. 

The painting by Gauguin, dated 1889, is a fine 
sample of the man’s Brittany period. What a melli- 
fluent landscape it is! In trees and hillocks, purples 
fade gently into greens, one object melts impercep- 
tibly into the other. Hedges and grass and men with 
rakes partake of the same quality. Alone, in the 
foreground, one senses a more clearly defined pat- 
tern. Here, in the shapes of the cow and the water- 
carrier, you have that contrast of mass and pure 
colour, which was to develop later and which was 
to expand and to be magnified into the monumental 
creations of the artist’s Polynesian existence. 

Donato W. BucHANAN 


Footlights 
A Month in Toronto 


AVE you ever noticed how people who have a 
talent for doing something well always prefer 
doing something which they do badly? It 

comes out at parties. A good pianist will stubbornly 
refuse to touch the key-board but will bore you for 
hours with stale stories; a celebrated wit gets you 
in a corner and talks grimly about disarmament or 
the crop failure; and then of course there’s always 
the tenor who much prefers to show you his 
handkerchief tricks and who, if you give him any 
encouragement, will probably come mighty close to 
guessing the number of the card you’re holding. 
Actors often have the same weakness. Nearly every 
tap dancer is pining away because no one will give 
him a chance to play Hamlet and Sally Rand is 
probably contemplating taking Broadway by storm 
with her Lady Macbeth. 

Dennis King is a case in point. Having nicely 
established himself as an outstanding singer in 
musical comedies of the swashbuckling variety, he 
has suddenly been overcome with an uncontrollable 
and regrettable desire to play straight parts. Last 
winter he played the lead in Richard of Bordeauz, 
and, chiefly owing to the fine quality of the play, the 
production was a success. But no doubt, with the 
characteristic modesty of his profession, Mr. King 
attributes the success of his initial dramatic venture 
to his own powers as an actor and will continue to 
act in plays until the cows come home—or the bailiff 
seizes the scenery, which should be pretty soon 
judging by his present vehicle. 
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I grant you that such a heavy load of tripe as 
Petticoat Fever would have even a good actor 
staggering and it is probably little wonder that it has 
a performer of Mr. King’s puny proportions flat on 
his stomach in the middle of the road. It is one of 
those plays that started with a bright idea—the kind 
you get when you're shaving or lying in a hot tub, 
The trouble with this particular bright idea was that 
the man who was struck with it didn’t have the will 
power to stay in his tub, but got out and proceeded 
to write a play around it. He wrote a first act about 
a young Englishman stationed as a wireless operator 
on the lonely coast of Labrador who is paid an un- 
expected visit by Sir James Fenton and his fiancée, 
as a result of their plane crashing near his cabin. 
The young Englishman hasn’t seen a good looking 
white woman for two years and, as you can well 
imagine, goes quite berserk at the sight of the win- 
some bit of baggage that Sir James has brought 
along. 

This just about exhausts the bright idea. The 
second act is padded out with irrelevant jokes, a 
dance by two Eskimo girls and a completely ex- 
traneous song by Dennis King, which is the high 
point of the show. For sake of convention a third 
act is tacked on, but it was such a sad attempt at 
farce that even ‘God Save the King’ as played by the 
Royal Alexandra Theatre Orchestra was a welcome 
sound. Mr. King’s acting is of the John Barrymore 
and Lou Tellegen school and he relies heavily on his 
handsome profile and sheer physical effort for his 
effects. In fact everybody in the cast works so hard 
to squeeze laughs out of the audience that I had the 
feeling the lowering of the curtain was not so much 
to indicate passing of time as to give the stage hands 
a chance to mop up the accumulated perspiration. 
Please! Mr. King, won’t you go back to your 
singing? 

* * * 

FTER Petticoat Fever, John Van Druten’s 
The Distaff Side seemed pretty good stuff. 
Mr. Van Druten, unlike the women painters 
who waste their youth trying to imitate the Masters 
in the Louvre before settling down to a spinsterhood 
of doing delicate miniatures of flowers and babies, 
seems to have made an early decision to leave the 
big stuff alone. The Distaff Side, like all his plays 
since Young Woodley, is charming, observant, in- 
telligent—and rather dull. There is hardly an ex- 
citing or moving moment from curtain to curtain, 
few brilliant lines and little if any originality, and 
yet the dialogue is so skilfully contrived and the 
characters so deeply visualized that it manages to be 

consistently interesting and entertaining. 

‘And out of Adam’s rib He created a woman, 
the Bible says. It all sounds so simple! But ever 
since the masculine world has been striving in vain 
to understand and explain this strange product of 
the Creator’s whim—this mass of contradictions 
which, for lack of a more befuddling word, we call 
Woman. At any rate The Distaff Side is Mr. Van 
Druten’s illuminating and penetrating contribution 
to the literature on this dark and impenetrable 
subject. 

He has wisely enlisted the assistance of a talented 
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group of actresses to help him in his research, and 
he is particularly fortunate in having the great Eng- 
lish actress, Sybil Thorndike, to play Mrs. Millward, 
the calm and kindly widow about whom the play 
revolves. Any woman who can live down the title 
Dame must be a great woman, but happily Miss 
Thorndike’s claims rest on even more substantial 
grounds. Mother of four children, an excellent 
pianist, a linguist (now learning Welsh!) , a splendid 
public speaker, she has somehow found time to be- 
come one of the finest actresses of her day. She is 
one of the most remarkable products of the rib I 
have encountered in some time. 

Her present réle gives her little scope for her 
full dramatic powers, but she plays it with such 
charming restraint and subtlety she makes the whole 
play seem much more delightful and important than 
it really is. Estelle Winwood’s interpretation of the 
wayward sister Liz is quite different from that in- 
tended by the author, but it’s so amusing you can 
readily forgive her. I understand this part was 
written for Edith Evans who certainly would have 
made it more dramatic and less superficially comical. 
Mildred Natwick, who is still under thirty, gives a 
remarkable impersonation of the aged and cantan- 
kerous grand-mother and Clifford Evans deserves 
high praise for his performance in the difficult réle 
of the young suitor with the influenza. 

* * * 


VA LE GALLIENNE’S production of L’Aiglon 
is an ambitious affair, but unfortunately am- 
bition in the theatre, as in most places, is not 

very attractive when divorced from talent. The réle 
of the young Napoleon is one that very quickly re- 
veals Miss le Gallienne’s limitations, which would 
undoubtedly be even more apparent if most of her 
company weren’t of stock company calibre. As her 
performance progressed her mannerisms of voice 
and gesture became increasingly monotonous and 
irritating and I found myself becoming more and 
more interested in the settings, which are really very 
handsome, and wondering whether the Divine Sarah 
was as marvellous in it as every one says she was. 
cd * a 
H! WILDERNESS is suffering badly from the 
effects of its long run and I doubt if Eugene 
O’Neill would recognize his comedy in its 
present distorted form. Apparently annoyed because 
O’Neill hasn’t written another of his marathon 
dramas for him, George Cohan has decided to make 
it one anyway. He clowns, he giggles, he winks at 
the audience, he repeats lines, he coughs and 
wheezes, he wastes time—in fact he does just about 
everything he can to slow up the play and bring out 
the homicidal tendencies in his fellow actors. He 
has turned it into a one-man vaudeville turn, with 
the rest of the cast getting in a line now and then 
when he stops to take a breath. It is too bad that he 
can’t display his undisputed genius as a comedian 
without sacrificing the play which, I might say for 
the benefit of those who saw the show and wouldn’t 
realize it, is rather a delightful and penetrating 
study of the problem of the older and the younger 
generation as manifested in the days of pegtop 
trousers and yellow boots. Brian DoHERTY 
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ENRY ADAMS once said that St. Augustine, 
like a great artist, had worked from multi- 
plicity to unity, while he, Adams, like a small one, 
had to reverse the method and work back from unity 
to multiplicity. It marked a difference not so much 
between Henry Adams and St. Augustine, con- 
sidered as men, as between the worlds they dwelt 
in. It is, in its way, a summing-up of the transition 
from ancient to modern times. 

This slow and often painful process involves the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the Reformation and 
the rise of the nationalist, Protestant states in 
Europe. It is a process without discernible begin- 
ning and without end that can be foretold. The 
terms are broad, and not precisely delimited. To 
say of Dante, for example, that he summarizes and 
closes the Middle Ages is to pass over his many 
foreshadowings of the Renaissance. To call Erasmus 
a contemporary European, born four centuries 
- before his time, is to ignore his close connection with 
the Europe of his own and earlier ages. Janus-like, 
the Italian poet and the Dutch humanist look both 
forward and back. If Dante’s thought derives from 
St. Thomas Aquinas, it anticipates, in another 
aspect, the work of Castiglione. Erasmus handed 
on the ideal of tolerance to Montaigne and Spinoza, 
but he had first taken it from close study of the 
Latin classics and the Church Fathers. 

Signor Papini’s book (Dante Vivo, by Giovanni 
Papini, Macmillans in Canada; pp. xiii, 340; $4.00) is 
a vigorous study by one who, like Dante, is himself 
a poet, a Catholic and a Florentine. Dante’s life 
was both eventful and unhappy. 

If in the sleeplessness of fever he reviewed one after 
another the events of his whole existence, from the first 
springtimes in Florence to this grievous vigil of autumn in 
Ravenna, . . . he must have thought that his life had been a 
series of misfortunes and disillusions. The death of Beatrice, 
the twofold threat of death hurled by the city which he 
loved, the humiliating exile, the wandering among people 
who did not perceive his light, the enforced begging of his 
bread in courts and castles, the performing of duties that 
were beneath him as the price of his livelihood, the death 
of Henry VIL. the unfulfilled hope of laureation among the 
marbles of his ‘bel San Giovanni’—these were some of the 
links in the cruel chain. 

Dante’s temporal state did not measure up to his pride. 
Born of an ancient family, he was poor and forced to take 
second place. Desirous of excelling in the front rank and 
of commanding others, he had to content himself with the 
duties of a subordinate and appear almost as a beggar. He 
wished for the moral reform of the Church, and became the 
victim of Boniface VIII. He hoped to re-enter his native 
country, and his own city obstinately repulsed him. He 
believed for a moment that Henry VII might be the awaited 
deliverer, and then saw the Emperor’s undertaking come to 
a wretched end. 

Signor Papini suggests that the writing of the 
Divina Commedia offered the poet a refuge, com- 
pensation and revenge. : 

It is, of course, on the Commedia that Dante’s 
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fame chiefly rests. Of more immediate interest, 
because in them his views coincide remarkably with 
those of Erasmus, two centuries later, are certain of 
his minor writings. In the Convivio Dante gives his 
conception of the man who is Humanus—not so 
much ‘humane’ as ‘civilized’, the opposite of the 
Homo Ferus. This, as Professor Fletcher points out 
in his Literature of the Italian Renaissance derives 
from Cicero and anticipates The Courtier. It was 
to classical antiquity, too, that Erasmus owed his 
ideal of humanism. Both men attacked the abuses 
in the Church of their times, Dante vehemently, 
Erasmus more urbanely. Lastly, as in Dante’s De 
Monarchia, they both advocated some political unity 
that would make possible the peace of Europe. 
Dante looked to the Emperor Henry VII to bring 
this about, at least for Italy. Erasmus conceived of 
a sort of league of the enlightened, the men of good 
will in every land. 

In temperament the two men were not at all 
alike. Erasmus’ genius was for conciliation. He 
was a scholar, the greatest of his time, where Dante 
was a poet. The vehement figure in Stefan Zweig’s 
book Erasmus of Rotterdam (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 247; $3.50) is not Erasmus but Martin Luther. 
‘The Erasmic spirit and the Lutheran, reason versus 
passion, a religion of humanity as against a fanatical 
belief, supranationality and nationality, versatility 
and one-sidedness, flexibility and rigidity, all these 
disparate things were and are as little able to com- 
bine as fire and water.’ In the battle joined between 
them victory rested with the coarse-grained monk 
from Wittenberg, the anti-papal zealot, the shaper 
of the future German nation. The weakness of 
humanism was that its appeal was confined to the 
learned. But Luther’s call went out to every 
peasant. In a contest between the two ideals, his 
triumph was inevitable. 

None the less, humanism had a strength of its 
own that made it at least self-perpetuating. A 
message came to Erasmus in Basle when he was 
near death. ‘Everything that I do, all that I am, I 
owe to you; and, were I to fail in acknowledging 
my debt, I should prove the most ungrateful man 
alive.’ The message was from Rabelais, then at the 
first of his fame. 

The year of Erasmus’ death saw the publication, 
at Florence, of Machiavelli’s The Prince. Here was 
another opponent, as formidable as Luther. Herr 
Zweig makes it plain that the issue involved, of 
reason against unreason, is the issue of to-day as 
well as of former times. That parallel, in fact, is the 
underlying theme of his long essay. It is, also, per- 
haps, the most important lesson to be learned from 
European history since the age of St. Augustine, and 
the lesson mankind has been slowest to learn. 

W. A. BREYFOGLE 
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CHAMBERLAIN AS A WORLD STATESMAN 


Tae Lire or JosePH CHAMBERLAIN; Vol. III, 1895- 
1900, by J. L. Garvin (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
632; $6.00). 


7 us volume maintains the high standard of the 
two previous ones. Mr. Garvin spends 632 pages 
upon a period of a little more than five years, but he 
writes with such zest and shows such a command 
of a complicated mass of material that he carries the 
reader’s interest with him throughout. True, he has 
an exciting story to narrate—the Jameson Raid, the 
Boer War, the Khaki Election, Fashoda, Venezuela, 
and the negotiations with Germany for an alliance. 
But the story when told in such detail would not 
have been exciting in the hands of a writer of less 
skill and enthusiasm than Mr. Garvin. 


The volume sheds new light on a good many 
famous incidents. By a masterly marshalling of 
his evidence Mr. Garvin refutes all the old tales 
about Chamberlain’s complicity with the Rhodes 
gang in the Jameson Raid. He publishes the 
famous missing telegrams which were withheld 
in the investigation and which were sup- 
posed to implicate Chamberlain, and they turn 
out to be very harmless squibs. Chamber- 
lain did not trust Rhodes at any time and 
trusted him less the more he saw of him. ‘What is 
there in South Africa, I wonder, that makes black- 
guards of all who get involved in its politics? .... 
They are a dishonourable lot from top to bottom, 
and we shall have to fight them to the death.’ Simi- 
larly Mr. Garvin shows that Chamberlain was not 
engaged with Milner in any anti-Boer conspiracy. 
He was always holding Milner back in his anti-Boer 
tendencies, and only very reluctantly accepted 
Milner’s thesis that the only solution of the Trans- 
vaal question was war. Still the end of Chamber- 
lain’s policy was war and a generation of bitterness 
between the two races. Was there, after all, no way 
in which he could have gone over the heads of 
Rhodes and Milner and their like and have achieved 
a real reconciliation with the Boers? Mr. Garvin 
is very convincing on the details of Chamberlain’s 
day-to-day actions, but he does not answer the final 
question which stands against his whole states- 
manship. 

The story of the tangled negotiations with Ger- 
many is also full of new material. By weaving to- 
gether the documents of the German Grosse Politik 
with Chamberlain’s own private papers Mr. Garvin 
is able to present a fuller and more accurate account 
than has yet appeared in print. And the tracing of 
the slow process of disillusionment in Chamberlain’s 
mind, until he was driven to the conclusion that 
Britain must make terms with France and Russia 
meng Germany was impossible, is brilliantly 
one. 

For Canadians there are certain sections of the 
book which are specially interesting. There is a 


Story of an interview between Chamberlain and 


Cartwright in 1896 about Canadian trade policy with 
the United States which makes still more intriguing 
the as yet imperfectly told story of how the Liberals 
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changed over from looking to Washington to the 
policy of the British preference. There is a long 
account of the Colonial Conference in the jubilee 
year of 1897. Dr. Skelton has given us this story 
from Laurier’s point of view. Mr. Garvin gives it 
from the verbatim shorthand report of the private 
discussions between Chamberlain and the colonial 
premiers; and his picture of Laurier is not quite that 
of Dr. Skelton. Apparently it was not merely in the 
enthusiasm of after-dinner perorations that Laurier 
let himself go in the imperialist direction. During 
the confidential discussions he favoured colonial 
representation in the imperial parliament, and 
Chamberlain got the impression that all the Prime 
Ministers were ‘personally favourable to closer 
union. Mr. Reid, the cleverest of them all, is genu- 
inely patriotic and ready to risk something for the 
idea. The others are Premiers first and patriots 
second.’ But it was not merely fear of opinion back 
home that made Laurier unwilling to risk something 
for the idea of closer union. If Chamberlain thought 
so and if he thought Reid a superior man to Laurier, 
he was letting his own enthusiasm lead him into a 
singular lapse from realism. 


The account which is given here of the exchange 
of cables between London and Ottawa on the eve 
of the Boer War shows how Mr. Garvin’s enthusiasm 
also colours his judgment on occasion. Dr. Skelton 
has told the story of how Chamberlain and Minto 
combined to put pressure on Laurier and how 
Chamberlain sent a circular cable to Ottawa thank- 
ing Canada for an offer of troops that had not yet 
been made. Here is Mr. Garvin’s defense. ‘He did 
not apply pressure, but like a strong man at a pinch 
he gave a lead. Profoundly he believed that Can- 
adian participation was vital, that the marked 
abstention of its government would weaken the 
whole Imperial movement and frustrate the moral 
impression he meant to make on the world.’ Exactly. 
But this is only to say in the language of moral 
unction that the end justifies the means. 

The book as a whole, however, is a great per- 
formance. All those who are interested in British 
and world politics at the turn of the century will find 
it necessary to read Mr. Garvin. 

Frank H. UNDERHILL 
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LrreraRy CriTIcIsM IN ANTIQUITY, by J. W. H. 
Atkins (Macmillans in Canada; 2 vols. pp. xi, 199 
and xi, 363; $3.00 each). 

i these two volumes Mr. Atkins has produced a 
work of the highest value for anyone interested 

in the principles and the history of literary criticism. 
Students of modern literature will be especially 
grateful for this compact, yet detailed survey of the 
theory and practice of literary criticism in Greek 
and Roman antiquity. A number of excellent 
manuals have dealt with selected portions of the 
field, but the only previous work in English attempt- 
ing to cover the whole ground is the first volume 
of Saintsbury’s History of Criticism; and learned 
and stimulating as this is, it has a certain wayward- 
ness that makes it at times more attractive than 
reliable. 

Greek and Roman criticism have a peculiar inter- 
est for students of modern literature; for almost all 
the major critical problems are raised in their first 
distinct freshness by these early thinkers. In the 
one case, we have the uniquely valuable spectacle 
of a criticism that developed with and out of its own 
literature, little if at all affected by outside cultures, 
but destined to have an important influence on our 
own: in the other, we can trace the rise, develop- 
ment, and decline of a criticism based, like our own, 
originally on the culture of another tongue and time, 
but gradually achieving greater independence under 
the influence of new circumstances, new problems, 
and new materials. In both cases, the comparative 
narrowness of the field makes for decision and 
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clarity, even if it is at the expense of delicacy and 
detail in some respects. 

Mr. Atkins, instead of keeping his Greeks and 
Romans artificially isolated in separate compart- 
ments, has followed the much sounder method of 
paying strict attention to historical order. The first 
volume deals with Greek criticism up to the 
Alexandrian age, the second with Greek and Roman 
critics alike in the known or presumed order of time. 
In this way he is able to illustrate the broad changes 
in literary fashion, and to interpret his materials 
more accurately and sensitively in the light of con- 
temporary thought and achievement. Though not 
shirking the limitations of his authors, he brings to 
their interpretation an acute and sympathetic insight 
that does justice to the variety and complexity of 
the problems they touched. 

His work is especially valuable in the treatment 
of the Latin critics, too often ignored and exces- 
sively overshadowed by the more profound and 
original genius of the Greeks. These latter have 
been copiously discussed by many able scholars, to 
whom Mr. Atkins freely acknowledges his debt; but 
there is little on the Romans except D’Alton’s rather 
weighty study, and this is of a nature to appeal 
mainly to the specialist. Yet their importance in 
literary history is far from inconsiderable, and Mr. 
Atkins does timely service in reminding us, for 
example, of the value of Cicero’s restatement of the 
classical creed, a turning-point in the history of 
criticism. His masterly analysis, too, of the ca- 
pricious tangle of Horace’s critical judgments and 
principles will be hailed with relief by all whose 
heads have been set swimming in the switchback of 
the Ars Poetica; and the challenging originality of 
Tacitus’ Dialogue receives proper appreciation. 
Again, in dealing with Longinus, Mr. Atkins’ his- 
torical approach enables him to do full justice to 
Longinus’ infectious enthusiasm, his acute sensibili- 
ties, and his catholic tastes, without being led into 
crediting him with a degree of originality that he 
did not claim, or fathering on him a romanticism 
from which he would have shrunk in surprise and 
some horror. 

The book is likely to become a standard work of 
reference for classical students; but students of 
modern literature will find it even more useful as 
a reliable, impartial, and sustainedly interesting 
summary of the critical movements that lie at the 
base of our own literature and criticism. 

L. A. MacKay. 


THREE AND TWO 

Crime at Curistmas, by C. B. Kitchin (Hogarth 
Press; Longmans, Green, Toronto: pp. 285; 
$2.00). 

Intyrta, Lapy, by Constance Butler (Hogarth 
Press; Longmans, Green, Toronto; pp. 228; 
$2.00). 

Goop Mercuant, by John Graham (Hogarth Press; 
Longmans, Green, Toronto; pp. 288; $2.00). 

WIND FROM THE Nortu, by J. B. O’Neill (Jonathan 
Cape; pp. 341; $2.00). 

FatHer ABRAHAM, by W. G. Hardy (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 416; $2.50). 
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F these five novels, three are from the Hogarth 
Press in London, two fall together as having 
for themes life in a past and unfamiliar age. 

The production of a Hogarth Press book is nearly 
always attractive, the print clear, the paper light but 
not flimsy, the whole a compact and readable piece 
of work. There is nearly always too a recognizable 
stamp to their contents. The books selected for 
publication are ‘highbrow’, interesting and indivi- 
dual for some reason that is usually over and 
beyond the intrinsic merit of the story. Not infre- 
quently, as with the second and third books on our 
present list, the author is preoccupied with another 
consideration that is not always clearly defined and 
his attention is absorbed away from the primary 
considerations of plot and character. 

Crime at Christmas, however, is a detective story 
by a practiced author the action of which, although 
leaving the reader a trifle grudging two rather 
striking coincidences, holds him interested, suspi- 
cious and uncertain. There is a slight but pleasing 
tinge of fantasy in some of the situations—the large 
and genial Doctor Green encounters death, for in- 
stance, while fluting among the bushes on a deserted 
heath—and the characters are refreshingly removed 
from the types that too often people a detective 
story. Mr. Kitchin even performs the task which 
we should have judged impossible, of allowing the 
chief character to be sick in the drawing-room and 
yet of subsequently winning from us an affectionate 
interest. This is a good book for any season of the 
year. 

Illyria, Lady is disappointing after a suggestive 
title. A number of unfamiliar characters are brought 
together, in a fashion familiar enough, by going on 
a cruise to a conference. The characters are self- 
centred and unwinning and the event of the whole 
is inconsequent. For whereas the majority return 
exactly the same as they set out, one unimportant 
person has made his escape, so that we are not left 
with any illuminating generalization as to the potency 
of the Illyrian atmosphere. Good Merchant seems 
to be a book without a centre. The portrait of Mr. 
Broadcloth, prosperous English merchant in South 
America is the most solid and convincing part of the 
book but we do not watch him consistently enough, 
and the other people whose affairs are introduced 
strike one as being only partially observed. 

Wind from the North takes us and its twentieth 
century hero back to Ireland during the eleventh 
century when it was under Norse dominion. The 
story is a diligent piece of work, although somewhat 
cumbered with local colour, and one which is likely 
quietly to take hold of a sympathetic reader’s ima- 
gination. The hero’s sense of being an alien although 
he is surrounded, apparently, with his own people, 

is movingly emphasized and to complain that Mr. 
O’Neill has not achieved the almost-unbearable 
poignancy with which a kindred situation is in- 
vested in Berkeley Square is certainly to make a 
severe comparison. 

It may partly be because the trappings of Father 
Abraham, the riches and luxury of Ur and of Egypt 
and the contrasting barrenness and solitude of the 
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desert, are more glamourous than are those of ele- 
venth-century Dyflin that Father Abraham implants 
itself very much more firmly in the mind. Mr. 
Hardy’s knowledge of his background is remark- 
ably full and he uses it with the best possible effect. 
His descriptions unobtrusively explain a great deal 
of the mingled barbarism and sophistication of the 
characters. The book, which appears in the United 
States under the title Abraham Prince of Ur, follows 
the Old Testament story, making some minor alter- 
ations and expanding a good deal. Abraham’s boy- 
hood and his life as a successful business man in 
Ur, where the author has an almost entirely free 
hand, are particularly convincing, and so is the 
scene where Abraham buys the tomb from the polite 
but shrewd Hittites. The book is one of scenes, of. 
solid scenes and of characters that change as a great 
block of stone may be swung around rather than a 
fluent whole, and it is probable that this conception 
of the story has added to its dignity. It would be 
interesting to know why Mr. Hardy has omitted the 
change of name from Abram to Abraham which is 
mentioned in the Book of Genesis; with regard to 
the inward character of the patriarch, this reviewer 
is not alone in finding that the sensual side of his 
nature is stressed more heavily than either artistry 
or verisimilitude justify. But Father Abraham is 
the most considerable book among the five which we 
have been discussing, and it is certainly the most 
impressive piece of work that has appeared for a 
long time from a Canadian author. 
E B..S. 
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EMPTYING THE DEMI-JOHN 
Cornetius KriecHorF: Pronger PAINTER or NorTH 
America, by Marius Barbeau (Macmillan’s in 
Canada; 152 pp., 16 colour illustrations; $7.50). 


ON DIEU)’, Cornelius cried out, lifting up his 

arms, ‘Nous allons en prendre une sacrée 

soulade!—we’ll drink down the whole blessed demi- 
john!’ 

And as Cornelius did, so has Dr. Barbeau. The 
author of this book has taken the words he put into 
the mouth of his subject only too literally and he, 
too, has drunk down the whole blessed demi-john. 
He might have said that this much and no more was 
known about Krieghoff, that this much and all the 
rest was legend, but no, that would not do, he has, 
instead, swallowed ‘une sacrée soulade’ of anecdotes, 
folk-lore, imaginative conversation, and, mixing 
them with his own unquestionably sound knowledge 
of French Canada and the Indians, has called the 
result, the biography of a pioneer painter. 

Cornelius Krieghoff was a German, some say a 
Dutchman, who fell in love with a French-Canadian 
girl, Louise Gautier, and thereafter could not forget 
‘whiskey blanc’ and the Sugar Loaf at Montmorency 
Falls. He also painted realistic depictions of Cana- 
dian life and scenery, with plenty of rich red for 
the sunsets and the foliage, and for each original 
painting he did he also made a fair number of 
middling copies of the same subject. As he told 
Mrs. David Ross, ‘You know, I had to paint for my 
living and I made a good many copies.’ But less is 
known of where his own copying leaves off and 
where the trickery imitation of his work by other 
men begins. There are many Krieghoff forgeries. 
Dr. Barbeau writes as sparingly of this as he writes 
much of one John Budden, ‘English of good family, 
fond of artists and bohemians,’ who was the friend 
of Cornelius and the entrepreneur of his creations. 

What you have here is a rollicking story of life 
among the more jovial, less Presbyterian, English- 
speaking gentlefolk in Quebec city and Montreal to- 
wards the middle of the nineteenth century. They 
go dancing in French-Canadian road-houses and 
take along Cornelius Krieghoff, and, because such 
pleasures are expensive, Mr. Krieghoff has to paint 
steadily and often indulge in pot-boiling. 

One must say that, outside of the laboured cata- 
logue raisonné,—and were all those minor pictures 
by Krieghoff really worth such elaborate descrip- 
tions?—Dr. Barbeau has tended to plump for the 
habitant flavour in preference to art criticism. If 
this book were published as merely another quaint 
description of the good old days in French Canada, 
one could comment on it from that basis, but, as it 
has been published—the price of seven dollars and 
fifty cents indicates that—as a critical essay for stu- 
dents and connoisseurs of painting, then the best or 
the worst that can be said of it is that this venture has 
turned out to be a misplaced imitation of the histori- 
cal and biographical methods of Paul Morand and 
André Maurois. There were many pioneer painters 
in North America; Krieghoff was not the only one, 
and it would have been well to have drawn com- 
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parisons between his work and that of his American 
contemporaries. But this was neglected. 

The publishers themselves have tried to be 
modern in typography and binding. They might have 
been more successful if they had spaced better the 
heavy black type they use for captions. They might 
also have remembered to have put in the correct 
French accent mark in the spelling of ‘catalogue 
raisonné’. As for the colour-plates, a few are satis. 
factory. The rest, old ones, borrowed from 
sources, are, several of them, worn so badly that the 
resulting prints are useless. 

RonaLp GRIERSON. 


SPORTSMEN OF PEEL COUNTY 


From RatTTLESNAKE Hunt To Hockey, by Wm. 
Perkins Bull (Geo. J. McLeod; pp. 564; $10.00). 
HE British Commonwealth of Nations is held 
together not, as some other empires have been, 
by oppressive courts and secret police, operating 
under a vigilant, central authority, but by a friendly 
feeling of co-operation and loyalty, akin to the esprit 
de corps which holds together a cricket eleven or a 
baseball nine. The same view of life permeates 
every institution under the British flag. 

‘With royal and aristocratic leadership uphold- 
ing the code of public service in preference to public 
exploitation, there is little chance, among the peoples 
of the Empire, that the unrestricted competitive 
spirit will ever rob the individual of his fair chance,’ 

It would be ungenerous, and probably un- 
British, to quarrel with these views. They are 
advanced by Mr. W. Perkins Bull in his book From 
Rattlesnake-Hunt to Hockey. Another volume in 
the Perkins Bull Historical Series, this is a history of 
the sportsmen of Peel County, from 1798 to 1934. 
‘The tale of what has ben done in this one small 
county is the tale of the Dominion as a whole’ 
Sportsmen of all Canada are to find their interests 
reflected here. 

Others than sportsmen may find the book super- 
latively dull. It is informative and copiously illus- 
trated. But the information is largely anecdotal, 
and the illustrations have the soporific quality of the 
plush-covered albums of yesteryear. Mr. Bull writes 
at length and enthusiastically, for it is in sport that 
he sees the genius of the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ race at its 
best and purest. The work may be taken as his 
statement of the place of athletics in national, not 
to say imperial, history. 

The irreverent are referred to a photograph of 
Sir Henry Pellatt in running-costume (1876). His 
trunks, canary coloured, are ankle-length. Yet the 
face has a certain dignity. 


MR. PHELPS’ ANTHOLOGY 
Wuat I Like mw Poetry, by William Lyon Phelps 
(Scribner’s; pp. 601; $2.75). 
HE very title of this anthology warns the re 
viewer to fling away ambition of indulging a cri- 
tical vein. If Mr. Phelps were presenting What | 
Think Good in Poetry, there would be some grounds 
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for argument, for detailed expostulation. But al- 
though one may privately praise the anthologist when 
finding oneself in agreement, privately scorn him at 
other times as a tasteless fellow, these opinions have 
no claim on the reader’s attention. The collection 
presents itself quite straightforwardly and you will 
buy it because you rely upon or are interested in 
the taste of Professor William Lyon Phelps. 


It is a large book, running to 600 pages, and it is 
uced with a certain blatant strength that allows 
for admirably clear print. A certain floridity of 
style may be thought to mar some of the prefatory 
remarks, but there is no denying Mr. Phelps’ power 
of effectively expressing himself. ‘Mouthed by a 
million schoolboys, this poem survives’, he proclaims 
of ‘Abou Ben Adhem’ and faced with both fact and 
declaration the reader finds the wind taken from his 
sails. If he disagrees or dislikes, he is at liberty to 
close the book, and if he does this he will miss a great 
many good things. He will not find anything by 
Spencer or Milton, Dryden or Pope; on the other 
hand, a number of lesser writers, particularly those 
of recent generations are attractively represented. 
There is, for instance, an engaging little poem by 
James Stephens written in ‘Righteous Anger’, a suc- 
cinct quatrain on ‘The Great Auk’, and Carl Sand- 
burg’s six-line cat-personification of ‘Fog’. 


The personal character of the anthology neces- 
sarily deprives it of historical interest. It is there- 
fore hardly comparable with Modern Poetry, 1922- 
1934, which we reviewed a few numbers ago some- 
what harshly since this was a work of much poten- 
tial interest. The catholicity pf Mr. Phelps’ reading 
assures, however, a wide range of subjects and of 
authors, and one finds Canadian writers like Archi- 
bald Lampman and Wilson Macdonald taking due 
place beside English and American in an anthology 
of English-written verse. 


This is admittedly a book in which we have no 
right to complain of gaps, nevertheless there is one 
which I cannot but lament. Mr. Phelps includes 
Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees’; he might have been gener- 
ous enough to quote as well ‘The Tree Replies’ 
which appeared in THz CanapIAn Forum of Novem- 
ber 1932. If the author, P.B. and the Editor will 
allow me, I will quote this reply which, according 
to the standards of humour, commonsense, and with 
regard for the dignity of true poetry, I like: 


I think that I shall never see 

A Poem lovely as a tree. 

Thanks for your servile tribute. You 

Would grieve if you believed it true. 

But you are sure your sweetish lines 

Are lovelier than any pines, 

Maples or elms or beeches grey 

That live their self-respecting day. 

You’ve never known us, else you’d be 

Infected with our honesty. 

Poems are made by fools like me. 

Thank God. Trees write no poetry. 
E. B.S. 
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The International Kaleidoscope 


Russia and Europe. The reentrance 
of Russia into European politics has re- 
vived the pre-war co-operation between 
Great Britain, France and Russia and 
has had a significant effect upon the 
past month’s negotiations towards 
European security. On the German 
side, Poland is in the place of the old 
Austrian Empire, but the efficacy of 
that country as a buffer state against 
the U.S.S.R. has been vitiated by the 
drawing together of the latter and the 
Little Entente, especially Roumania, 
which now gives Russia a southern en- 
trance to Europe. These Russian moves, 
which have acted as a boomerang to 
Hitler’s militarism and anti-communism, 
materially strengthen the alliances en- 
circling Germany and place der Fuehrer 
in the position of having to decide be- 
tween accepting their proposals for an 
air pact, an Eastern Locarno and the 
guarantee of Austrian independence, or 
rejecting them with the consequent risk 
of complete isolation. The former would 
entail a return to the League, a legal- 
ization of the accomplished fact of re- 
armament, and also a virtual admission 
that the present German boundaries 
were to remain permanently; the latter 
would involve consequences which, 
economically, the German nation could 
ill afford. 

At present Hitler is considering these 
proposals as a whole, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to divide Great Britain 
and France on the question of an air 
pact. The British note of February 3rd 
implies that Great Britain and France 
will unite in opposing German expan- 
sion to the West, the Rome agreements 
will discourage her ambitions in Aus- 
tria, and now Russia’s entrance into 
the negotiations with other European 
powers will put a damper upon Ger- 
many’s gestures towards the East. 
Poland still remains as a_ potential 
German ally and, despite the imbecile 
brutality of the execution of the two 
German women accused of divulging 
military secrets, it is significant that the 
man responsible for the intelligence 
work was given a safe return to his 
country. 


The Far East. A new and unexpected 
development has arisen in the Far 
Eastern situation with the opening of 
negotiations between Chiang Kai-shek 
and Japanese officials concerning a pos- 
sible Chino-Japanese alliance. Despite 
previous Chinese opposition to the Jap- 
anese invasion of Manchuria, the pos- 
sible reconciliation of the two countries 
can be attributed to three factors which 
must influence Chiang Kai-shek: (a) 
He would be willing to make common 
cause with the Japanese against com- 
munism; (b) there is obviously no hope 
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for the policy of continued opposition 
to the Japanese who are now well 
established in Manchukuo; (c) currency 
difficulties occasioned by the American 
silver policy and the difficulty of rais- 
ing loans abroad for economic recon- 
struction have caused him to look 
towards Japan as a lender, even if this 
would almost inevitably involve a vir- 
tual Japanese dictation of Chinese 
economic policy. 


Italy and Abyssinia. Fruitless nego- 
tiations in an attempt to settle the 
original border incident have continued 
and Italy has been transporting further 
military reinforcements to the scene of 
the conflict. In the February, 1935, 
number, Geneva, a monthly review of 
international affairs, published by the 
Geneva Research Centre, sheds some 
light upon the original episode at Ualal. 
It is maintained that an Anglo-Abys- 
sinian commission and escort proceeding 
to Ualal were stopped by Italian troops 
and told to retire. They refused and 
lodged a protest with the Italian com- 
mand of a fortified Italian post nearby, 
but eventually retired to await the de- 
cision. The only answer received was 
the reconnoitring of two Italian aero- 
planes and eventually the Italians at- 
tacked the escort and Ualal with tanks 
and aeroplanes, the battle resulting in 
the death of 100 Abyssinians and 30 
Italians. While the article does not at- 
tribute specific blame for the initiation 
of the battle to either side, the fact 
remains that Ualal is within the Abys- 
sinian boundary according to.treaty and 


the Italian case rests upon the tenuous 
ground that a subordinate treaty places 
Ualal within their territory. The case 
has been sidetracked by the League in 
favour of direct negotiations between 
the two countries, but these have 
yielded no results and Italian forces are 
still being massed at the frontier. 
Bolivia and Paraguay. The war be- 
tween these two countries over the 
long-disputed right of the latter to run 
an oil pipe-line across the Chaco from 
her rich fields to the Paraguay River 
has resulted in the withdrawal of Para- 
guay from the League, according to the 
Japanese and German examples. In 
high dudgeon because the League has 
ruled that she is fighting an illegal war 
in the Chaco because of her refusal to 
accept the peace plan proffered by 
Geneva and because the League lifted 
the embargo on arms shipments in 
favour of Bolivia, but not in her case, 
she has just announced her withdrawal 
on these grounds. In that the Bolivians 
have been forced back almost to their 
own frontiers, Paraguay is obviously in 
a position to quit the League with im- 
punity. An interesting aspect of the 
war is that the Bolivian army has been 
trained and led by a German, while 
the leading lights of the Paraguayan 
forces belong to countries numbered 
among the late allies. General Kundt, 
who was once assisted by Captain Ernst 
Roehm, is in command of the former 
: the Paraguayan chief, General 
Estigarribia, although a native, served 
with the French forces, while two of his 
ablest officers are Anglo-Paraguayans 
and their subordinates number among 
them several White Russians. 
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Ml the Reader's imi 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum, 
Sir: 


In November last representations 
were made to you in terms approved 
by the Co-operative. Committee on 
Milk Control appointed at a meeting 
of the Ontario Co-operative Societies 
called on the occasion of the last An- 
nual Congress of The Co-operative 
Union of Canada. There has been, in 
the meantime, considerable public dis- 
cussion on the subject. It is suggested 
that at the ensuing session of the Legis- 
lature efforts will be made to amend 
the Milk Control Act, or the Ontario 
Companies Act, to prohibit, or in some 
measure to restrain, co-operative so- 
cieties from returning to consumers, in 
the form of purchase or patronage 
dividends, the savings effected in the 
distribution of milk. 
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The British Milk Marketing Board, 
operating under Governmental auspices, 
has specifically provided that co-opera- 
tive societies may distribute their net 
profit surplus among consumers as pur- 
chase dividends. General Manager S. 
Foster of the Milk Marketing Board, 
answering a question put to him re- 
cently at a meeting of farmers at 
Chelmsford, England, remarked: ‘Under 
the contract there is a provision allow- 
ing the co-operative societies to pay a 
dividend in the case of milk as in the 
case of other purchases. Any retailer 
or producer-retailer of milk is entitled, 
if he so desires, to give discount to his 
customers at a rate not exceeding the 
rate paid as dividend by the co-opera- 
tive society trading in the district. In 





the opinion of the Board this is an _ 


equitable arrangement.’ Co-operative 
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societies have no objection to retailers 
paying discounts in excess of the pur- 
chase dividends of co-operative societies 
if they find their operating results will 
justify them doing so, and they do not 
use surplus profits made out of the con- 
sumers in the past to reduce prices to 
unjustifiable levels in order to obstruct 
consumers undertaking milk distribu- 
tion for themselves. President Roosevelt 
has issued no less than three executive 
orders under the N.R.A. to strengthen 
the right of co-operative societies to 
return the net profit surplus at patron- 
age dividends. If, therefore, in Ontario 
anything is done to prohibit or to re- 
strain co-operative societies in the prac- 
tice of their well-recognized principles 
such action, if taken, would be one 
unique in the history of the English- 
speaking world. 

The co-operative movement has al- 
ways taken the view the first charge 
on industry is the equitable compensa- 
tion for services of people engaged in 
production and distribution. For that 
reason it is in sympathy with action 
to the end that milk producers may 
receive reasonable compensation. It 
does, however, object to the enforce- 
ment by legislation of the maintenance 
of a wasteful and uneconomical system 
for the advantage of milk corporations, 
and to the disadvantage of the con- 
suming public. 

One of the fundamental causes of this 
prolonged depression is the great spread 
between what the farmer and the work- 
ingman (the actual producers of com- 
modities) get, and what the actual 
consumer pays. Co-operative societies, 
through the patronage dividend, reduce 
this spread and, in consequence, confer 
upon the consuming public greater pur- 
chasing power, and the ability to de- 
mand more production and services. 
During this long depression period the 
British Co-operative Movement has en- 
joyed great prosperity. It has added 
thousands of workers to its pay-rolls 
annually. For the years 1929-33 inclu- 
sive the aggregate increase in co-opera- 
tive employment was 31,627, at trade 
union rates of pay. In 1933 employment 
in the Movement was provided for 4,952 
additional workers. This wonderful 
achievement was due partly to produc- 
tion and distribution for an approxi- 
mately ascertained demand, but prin- 
cipally because many millions were re- 
turned annually to the consuming 
masses in purchase dividends, provid- 
ing for them increased purchasing 
power. Speaking on World Co-opera- 
tion, at the International Co-operative 
Congress last September, the president, 
Vaino Tanner (former Premier of Fin- 
land) also reported general prosperity 
during the depression period through- 
out the co-operative world. 

Working class consumers of milk in 
our towns and cities are at the present 
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time confronted in the sale of their 
labour energy with most acute com- 
petitive conditions. Thousands have to 
take any price offered to them for their 
labour. Thousands more are subsisting 
on relief allowances. To enforce by law 
increased retail prices for the profit of 
distributors under such circumstances 
necessarily means a reduction in the 
consumption of milk at a time increased 
prices to producers are stimulating pro- 
duction. 

A Chatham newspaper in December 
last reported the reaction of several 
consumers at Wallaceburg as to an in- 
crease in the price of milk, pointing out 
that the increase locally was 20 per 
cent. One ‘father of five healthy grow- 
ing children’ said: ‘The place where I 
work is not increasing wages 20 per 
cent.’ He said his purchases were some- 
times 24% and 3 quarts of milk daily, 
and he would have to ‘cut down by 1 
quart a day to keep inside our budget 
allowance for milk.’ A ‘mother of nine’ 
writing to a Toronto evening paper a 
few days ago said she formerly paid 9c 
and now pays 12c. She could not pay 
36c a day for milk. In consequence she 
was under the necessity of reducing her 
demand for milk from 3 to 2 quarts per 
day. 

While producers and distributors have 
representation or exercise influence on 
the Milk Control Board, the millions 
of consumers in the province who have 
to pay for the milk have no voice or 
influence whatever as to the price to 
be charged. If prices to the public are 
to be fixed, they should either be by 
some judicial body having no personal 
financial interest at stake, or the inter- 
and consumers—should have represen- 
tation on the Milk Control Board. 

On behalf of the Co-operative Com- 
mittee on Milk Control. 

Georce Keen, Secretary. 
Brantford, Ont. 
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The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
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Tue Seven Years War In CanapA, 
1756-1763, by Sigmund Samuel (Ryer- 
son Press; pp. 282; $4.00). 

Tue New Deat vs. Tue Op System or 
Exptorration (The Community Club of 
St. Annes de Bellevue, Gardenvale, 
Que.; pp. 238). 

A Century or SHorr Srorigs, 1824- 
1927, edited by Thorleif Larsen and W. 
L. MacDonald (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 327; $1.50). 


GENERAL 


THe Seven Pumuwars, by Fernandez 
Florez (Macmillans in Canada; pp. viii, 
289; $2.00). 

Her Sout tro Keep, by Ethel Cook 
Eliot (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 294; 
$2.00). 

Tre Wurre Peony, by Evelyn Her- 
bert (Jonathan Cape; pp. 314; $2.00). 

Lean Men, by Ralph Bates (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 555; $2.50). 

Mon Granp Amt SHAKESPEARE, Me- 
moirs of John Lacy, edited by Long- 
worth Chambrun_ (Librairie Plon, 
Paris; pp. 367). 

Tue Economic Consequences Or THE 
New Deat, by Benjamin Stolberg and 
Warren Jay Vinton (Geo. J. McLeod; 
pp. 85; $1.00). 
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Modern Library; Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 291; $1.00). 

Tue Gotpen Cuatice, by Ralph Gust- 
afson (Ivor Nicholson and Watson; pp. 
105; 2/). 
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JAPAN 


UNDERSELLING 
THE WORLD 


Horrible rumours have been shattering 
the air of how Japan is playing havoc with 
the World markets—and too often the 

— have been substantiated by hard 
act. 


Japanese shirts are selling in Manchester, 
home of the British shirt industry, for half 
the price they can be made in England. A 
good Japanese camera sells in London for 
a shilling. Japanese bicycles are sold in 
India for less than $3.00. 


Then word comes from Calgary to the effect that Major C. H. Douglas, famous 
economist, will come to Alberta to act as “reconstruction advisor”, in an effort 
to untangle the financial tangles of the Alberta farmer. 


Where is the connection? 


It appears that “some years ago two Japanese gentlemen, who were economic 
investigators, started for Geneva to examine European economic systems. In 
London they met a man who presented them with copies of Major C. H. Douglas’ 
book, ‘Social Credit’. After five days of study they said they were going back 
to —_ without going to Geneva. ‘All we sought we have found here,’ they 
said. 

“Japan has apparently seized on the Douglas idea of issuing free credit against 
real goods or national wealth and combined it with Douglas idea of what he 
calls the ‘just price’, whereby manufacturers may sell goods below cost and 
recoup their loss, plus a fair profit, by a national issue of free credit by the 
government.” 

In other words, Japan, in spite of the high tariffs against her, has not been 
“sweating” her labour unduly. She has been using her brains to the full in the 
realms of “money creation” which is, for practical purposes and with the addi- 
tion of other balancing factors, just what free credit amounts to. 

The sum total of Major Douglas’ ideas may be found in the new DOUGLAS 
MANUAL which we have just issued. It contains extracts from his other 
works put together in such a way as to explain his system and ideas in the 
clearest possible manner. 

In social credit, and the principle underlying Major Douglas’ theories may lie 
the basis of our future financial system. Everyone interested in money should 
be prepared by having at least an elemen- 


‘The paragraphs in quotation marks tary understanding of what these ideas 
above are from an article by F. B. mean. These can best be found out from 


—— ee the DOUGLAS MANUAL, which is priced 
at $1.75 per copy. 
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